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LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN TAIWAN, 1965-66 


Steps were taken to educate and train 
a more highly skilled and a larger 
industrial work force inTaiwan in 1965. 
The provisions of the social insurance 
law were extended tocover an additional 
113,000 workers, and some improvements 
were made in health and safety regu- 
lations, including efforts to upgrade 
the quality of safety and health per- 
sonnel, 


Manpower Planning 


The Fourth Four-Year Plan for Economic 
Development, 1965-68, established full 
employment as a long-range goal to be 
achieved through a c.ntinuation of eco- 
nomic development. In the manpower 
field, this involves the training and 
distribution of skilled manpower. In 
1964, an interagency Manpower Resources 
Committee was established to assess the 
manpower situation as related to the 
country's economic development. Tech- 
nical assistance has been provided to 
the Committee by the United States and 
the International Labour Organisation. 
The Commi:tee established seven working 
groups to study individual aspects of 
manpower planning: Education, training, 
recruitment, distribution, utilization, 
motivation, and the effects of these 
programs on economic stabilization. 

The Secretary General of Taiwan's 
Council for International Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (CIECD), amajor 
economic planning agency, stated, in a 
speech in August 1966, that Taiwan is 
probably 3 to 5 years behind in the de- 
velopment of an adequate supply of man- 
power trained as shop supervisors, fore- 
men, and skilled craftsmen, such as tool 
and die makers. He indicated that the 
need for such middle-level technically 


tcained workers is greater than for 
university-trained specialists. He also 
stated that vocational education has not 
received enough financial assistance, 
while too much has been given to insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

ln the next 5 years, requirements for 
craftsmen and production workers in 
Taiwan are expected to increase from 
71,500 to 100,000 per year, according 
to a United Nations expert. To meet 
this increased need, the Government plans 
to: (a) Increase enrollment in voca- 
tional industrial schools; (b) expand 
the training of vocational instructors; 
(c) develop special crafts classes in 
the regular and vocational schools; and 
(d) establish classes, in cooperation 
with industry, to provide on-the-job 
training and experience to vocational 
students. 

As an interim step, under the economic 
development plan for 1965-68, junior 
high school facilities are to be expanded, 
at acost of 1.6 million New Taiwan dollars 
(US$400,000), to increase the nunbers of 
students each year who would continue 
their education if the entrance exami- 
nation was eliminated. In 1964, only 
53.5 percent of primary school graduates 
succeeded in entering the junior middle 
(nonvocational) schools. While expan- 
sion of facilities will enable almost 
1,100,000 children to go on to junior 
and senior high school in the period 
1965-69, the ultimate goal of providing 
9 years--instead of 6--of free education 
will still not be attained. The system 
of charging for books and tuition for 
education beyond the primary grades 
would be continued. 

In 1965, there were 114 secondary 
vocational schools, of which 23 were 
vocationa! industrial high schools, 
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first established in 1955. Under the 
4-year plan, enrollment inthe vocational 
industrial high schools is to increase 
to 30 percent (at present, 20 percent) 
of all vocational school enrollment. 
Of the 23 schools, 15 were selected to 
provide a wider curriculum in industry 
and agriculture. The length of training 
ia these schools will vary, ranging up 
to 5 years, depending upon the skill 
taught. Special classes will be set up, 
in cooperation with industry, to train 
youths under 18 who are involuntarily 
out of school and currently employed in 
industry, as well as those over 18 who 
have completed military service. In 
addition, a program of in-plant training 
classes, of at least 2days of instruction 
a week, are to be established for workers. 

In 1958, the Government established 
12 practical skill training centers-- 
10 invocational industrial high schools 
and 2 in academic high schools. These 
courses, ranging from 4months to 1 year 
in duration, were designed to provide 
short-term occupational skill training 
t» out-of-school youths. Since their 
inception, in 1958, the centers have 
trained about 10,000 students; 2,326 
trainees were enrolled in 1965. 

To deal with the expanded programs in 
the vocational schools and the practical 
training centers, modest increases in 
enrollment in the industrial education 
department of Taiwan Normal University 
and the agricultural education department 
of Chung-Hsing University is planned. 
More equipment and a revision of curric- 
ulums will be required to meet the 
demands of these programs. 

In addition to assistance from the 
United States in the vocational education 
field (which has been concentrated on 
the 23 industrial schools since 1955), 
Taiwan received assistance in 1965 
through experts provided by the United 
Nations and West Germany. The U.N, 
expert proposed the establishment of a 
national vocational training center 
which would cost almost $2 million. 
About 45 percent of this amount would 
be borne by the U.N. Special Fund. 

The proposed center would support de- 
velopment of in-plant training, appren- 
ticebBhip programs, and preemployment 
vocational training programs. After 
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conducting a survey, the West Serman 
expert recommended that an employer- 
financed program, primarily to provide 
on-the-job training, be established. 

The Government established a Commission 
for Youth Assistance and Guidance in 
January 1965. This Commission has under- 
taken to establish a network of offices 
which will survey school graduates 
seeking employment, set up a vacancy 
reporting service for private and public 
enterprises, and provide job counseling 
for young applicants. The Commission 
has arranged programs in which major 
enterprises cooperate with existing 
vocational educational institutions to 
provide formal institutional and on-the- 
job training. 


Employment Service 


The public employment service system, 
started as an experiment in Taipei in 
1956, had service centers inthree major 
urban areas in 1961. From 1962 to 1964, 
the system placed 28,500 persons out of 
67,000 jobseekers. Under the 4-year de- 
velopment plan, the system will be 
streamlined and expanded to include a 
fourth center. In addition, the centers 
will introduce job counseling services 
for high school students, promote vo- 
cational training programs, and establish 
apprenticeship training. It is estimated 
that the system will handle 84,000 reg- 
istrants and 60,000 job vacancies in 
1968, and will provide job training for 
5,000 persons and place 135,000 over the 
period 1965-68. 


Wages 


Wages continued their upward movement 
in 1965. The most notable increases 
occurred when the Government authorized 
payment of the equivalent of 2 months! 
additional base pay annually for all 
civil servants, military personnel, 
schoolteachers, and public enterprise 
employees. Calculation of the addition 
does.not include special allowances for 
rice, heat, light, and education. The 
new bonus payment will be made in two 
installments, in fall and spring. The 
payments will bring Government base sal- 
aries to the equivalent of 15 months' 
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pay each year, since an extra month's 
salary payment is normally received at 
the Chinese Lunar New Year. About 
390,000 civilian Government employees 
and military personnel will receive the 
new bonus. 

Mainly because unskilled labor is in 
oversupply, wage increases in the private 
sector appear to have been modest. How- 
ever, the growing demand for skilled 
labor has brought wages of these workers 
substantially upward. 


Social Insurance 


The total number of covered persons 
under the social insurance program rose 
from 520,000 at the beginning of 1965 
to 633,000 at yearend. For the most 
part, these data reflect an expansion 
of coverage. An amendment to the law 
in 1965 made employees of establishments 
employing fewer than 10 persons eligible 
for coverage if they joined together 
with employees of another small estab- 
lishment to make up a group of 10. 
Broadened coverage also included chauf- 
feurs, mechanics, and janitors in Govern- 
ment agencies and schools. In 1966, 
coverage was further extended to include 
employees of private retail shops and 
civic organizations. 

Applications for death benefits made up 
the largest proportion (over one-third) 
of claims in 1965. Hospitalization, 
mainly for nonoccupational illnesses, 
accounted for 27 percent of all claims. 
Other benefits paid were for maternity, 
injury, disability, old age, and missing- 
at-sea for families of fishermen. 


Industrial Health and Safety Programs 


Taiwan made some progress in improving 
health and safety conditions in industry 
during 1965. To remedy, at least par- 
tially, imadequacies of numbers and 
quality of inspection staff, training 
o£ health and safety inspectors was 
modestly expanded. The Government has 
also established industrial health sta- 


tions (in three major industrial cen- 
ters), and the number of factory personnel 
being given medical examinations has in- 
creased. 

New legislation requires the management 
of factories using power machinery and 
having more than 30 employees to appoint 
safety personnel. It provides for two 
types of safety and health workers: The 
officer, who must have college level 
training in industrial safety or hygiene 
and a technician's certificate; and the 


administrator, who must bea middle- 
school graduate with certain technical 
training. Assignment of these two types 
of officers depends on the size of the 
factory. As a minimum, smaller plants 
(31 to 99 employees) mast have an ad- 
ministrator for both health and safety; 
plants with 100 to 299 workers must have 
one administrator in each field; plants 
having 300 to 499 employees must have 
one officer to cover safety and health; 
and those employing 500 workers or more 
must have one officer in each of the 
two fields. 

Health and hygiene training courses 
for employees of private companies were 
conducted in 1965 by both the Ministry 
of Interior and the Taiwan Provincial 
Health Department. That of the Ministry 
involved 2-week classes for 200 trainees 
in the improvement of health and safety 
conditions. The Health Department, in 
l-week courses, trained about 60 students 
to survey factories for hazards and 42 
students to conduct hookworm detection 
examinations of coal miners. Technical 
training in industrial and mine safety 
was also provided for almost 900 trainees 
by the Department of Reconstruction of 
the Central Government. 

Other measures undertaken by the 
Government include financial assistance 
to aid coal mines installing health and 
safety equipment. In one project, 
involving installation of latrines and 
wells, the cost was shared by the Govern- - 
ment, management, and the Chinese Mine 


Workers' Union.--U.S. Embassy, Taipei, 
and Government Publications. 
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ITALY 


New Law Improves Job Security. Govern- 
ment-sponsored legislation designed to 
give employees greater job security was 
passed on July 12. For a broad area of 
employment, as described, the new law 
provides that employment relations can 
be terminated only for just cause; The 
provisions, which amend Articles 2118 
and 2119 0f the Civil Code, apply to em- 
ployment relations of indefinite dura- 
tion between private and public employers 
with more than 35 employees; however, 
more favorable legal orcontractual pro- 
visions are toremain in effect for such 
employees. (See LDA, Sept. 1965, pp. 
2-3.) The phrase "just cause" is defined 
as referring toa major violation of con- 
tractual obligations by the employee or 
the necessity forthe employer to discon- 
tinue the employment relations for opera- 
tional reasons or reasons connected with 
work planning. Discharges because of 
political creed, religious faith, union 
membership, or participation in union 
activities are prohibited under all cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, collec- 
tive dismissals due to reductions in 
force are specifically excepted from the 
new law. Nor does the new law apply to 
employees who qualify for old-age pension 
or who are over 65 years of age, unless 
their discharge is due to their political 
creed, religion, or union membership or 
activity. 

Notices of dismissal must be given in 
writing. Within 8 days after receipt of 
such a notice, the employee concerned may 
request a statement of the reasons for 
dismissal. The employer must then submit 
the statement in writing within 5 days. 
Dismissals inviolation of the new statu- 
tory provisions will be null and void. 

Petitions against the validity of a 
dismissal are acted upon by the local 
magistrate (Pretore). They must be 
filed, on penalty of forfeiture, within 
60 days after receipt of the notice. An 





employee who does not have acontractual 
complaint procedure available tohim may 
also apply to the provincial office of 
the Ministry of Labor for settlement 
through conciliation. In such a case, 
the settlement will be declared enforc- 
ible by the magistrate. If use is made 
of the right tohave the dispute settled 
by conciliation, the 60-day period for 
filing a complaint with the magistrate 
is suspended fromthe day of the applica- 
tion to the provincial labor office to 
(a) the date on which the magistrate's 
order making the settlement enforcible 
is filed with the clerk of the court or 
(b) the date of filing of the provincial 
labor office's report that the concilia- 
tion attempt failed. In the lattercase, 
the parties may agree to have the conm- 
plaint settled by voluntary arbitration. 
If it is found that a dismissal was 
unjustified according to the new law, the 
employer is ordered either to rehire the 
employee within 3 days or to pay him a 
sum equaling not less than 5 months' and 
not more than 12 months' wages, computed 
on the basis of his last pay; the exact 
amount depends upon the size of the 
enterprise, the employee's seniority, 
and "the behavior of the parties." The 
maximum rate is reduced to 8 months' pay 
for employees with less than 30 months 
of seniority and is increased to 14 
months' pay for employees with more than 
20 years of seniority. Both the minimum 
and maximum rates are reduced 50 percent 
in the case of employers with fewer than 
60 employees. In addition to compensa- 
tion for discharge without just cause, 
Italian employees are entitled to sever- 
ance pay in all cases of termination. 
The Italian Confederation of Labor 
Unions (CISL)--the country's largest 
non-Communist labor organization--has 
opposed the new legislation primarily on 
the ground that collective bargaining 
has worked satisfactorily in the field 
and will continue to be a better means 
of advancing the workers' interests than 











legislative action. Other opponents of 
the statute have asserted that responsi- 
bility for handling of complaints against 
dismissals will seriously interfere with 
the regular operations of the provincial 
labor offices and that these offices, at 
any rate, arenot competent to make deci- 
sions regarding the legality of dis- 
missals. Most complaints, these oppo- 
nents have said, will go to the courts, 
which are already overloaded. Finally, 
apprehension has been expressed that the 
new provisions will unfavorably affect 
employment and labor mobility because 
they will cause employers to recruit more 
selectively in order to reduce the risk 
of high cost of dismissals and to step 
up the introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices. Similar legislation and practices 
in other European countries (See, for 
example, Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1965, 
pp. 67-68) apparently have not produced 
the unfavorable effects feared by the 
critics of the new Italian law.--U.S. 
Embassy, Rome. 
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Additional Self-Employed Workers Cov- 
ered by Social Security. Enactment of 
Law No. 613, effective August 12, 1966, 
extends social security coverage to 
owner-operators, their unpaid family 
helpers, independent commercial sales- 
men, tourist guides, and other self-em- 
ployed persons. It provides, in effect, 
old-age and disability insurance pro- 
tection for approximately 1.2 million of 
these persons, 120,000 0f whom (men over 
65 and women over 60) will receive pension 
benefits retroactive to January 1966. 
Provision for free medical care is also 
included in the legislation. 

The amount of pension payments to the 
newly covered group will depend on the 
number of contributions made, but the 
law set a monthly minimum of 12,000 lire 
(about US$20), which is to be paid 13 
times a year. (The "13th" monthly pay- 
ment is usually paid to Italian pensioners 
at Christmas time.) Persons qualifying 
for the minimum monthly pension effective 
January 1, 1966, need to make only a one- 
time contribution of 14,928 lire (about 
US$25) in order to establish their en- 
titlement. All others will be required 








to begin payment of regular monthly 
contributions of 1,200 lire (about US$2). 
Eventually, 15 years of contribution 
payments will be required to qualify for 
benefits. 

Until such time asthe special pension 
fund being established forthe newly in- 
sured persons becomes self-supporting, 
all benefits under the new program will 
be paid from the "Social Fund" estab- 
lished by the Government in 1965. The 
payments are to be financed partly through 
the contributions of the insured individ- 
uals and partly through Government ap- 
propriations. During each of the fiscal 
years 1965 to 1969, the Government will 
place 4 billion lire (US$6.4 million) 
into the Social Fund, which will also 
receive 75 percent of the regular monthly 
contributions. The remaining 25 percent 
of the contributions will be used to 
build up the special pension fund which, 
subsequently, will take over the payments — 
of the new pensions. 

This new fund will be administered 
by the National Institute for Social 
Security (INPS), under the supervision 
of an eight-man committee composed of 
representatives from INPS, the Ministries 
of the Treasury, Commerce and Industry, 
and Labor and Social Security, and the 
insured persons.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Productivity Agreements Referred to 
Prices and Incomes Board. Several "pro- 
ductivity agreements" in the fall of 
1966 were referred tothe Prices and In- 
comes Board (PIB) for examination. The 
Department of Economic Affairs (DEA) 
made these referrals, anticipating the 
need to establish principles for ap- 
praisal of such agreements inthe 6-month 
period of "severe restraint" that is to 
follow the July-December 1966 wage 
freeze. 

The Government, for some time, has 
been engaged in a campaign, vigorously 
led by Prime Minister Harold Wilson, to 
improve British productivity through 
elimination of restrictive union prac- 
tices and other impediments to increased 
production. (See, for example, Labor 














Developments Abroad, July 1966, p. 4.) 
The White Paper of April 1965 on Prices 
and Incomes Policy, moreover, was based 
on the principle that increases in money 
wages must be in line with increases in 
real national output. In addition, it 
established the principle that prices 
should not beincreased, unless unavoid- 
able, and if possible, should be decreased 
where output per employee is increasing 
faster than the rate of increase in 








wages and salaries that is consistent 
with the official incomes policy. To 
achieve these objectives, the White 


Paper stated, it would be necessary not 
only to increase productivity and effi- 
ciency as rapidly as possible, but also 
to give more weight to official guide- 
lines for increases at present (3 to 
3.5 percent) inmoney wages than to other 
traditional determinants of wages. In 
this connection, account must be taken 
also of cost increases resulting from 
reductions inworking hours without loss 
of pay and arrangements regarding over- 
time, shift work, and fringe benefits. 

In recent years, a gradually mounting 
number of collective agreements have 
provided for improved working arrange- 
ments and included provisions for wage 
increases in return for discontinuance 
of restrictive union practices. These 
agreements, commonly called productivity 
agreements or pacts, are presenting two 
major basic problems: Their compati- 
bility with (a) the wage freeze and (b) 
the above-mentioned principles of the 
Government's public prices and incomes 
policy respecting incomes from employ- 
ment. 

As to the former problem, the Govern- 
ment holds that the agreements, includ- 
ing those involving a cutback in hours 
without loss of pay, run counter to the 
present freeze rules. The Government 
was careful to emphasize that it accepted 


the "productivity deal" in the Clyde 
shipbuilding industry only because 
workers at three of the six shipyards 


involved had received pay increases prior 
to the freeze date of July 20, 1966, 
rather than because of any intention to 
take a position regarding the merit of 
the agreement. Even the pact in the 
electrical contracting industry, whose 


start of application had been postponed 
from July to September 1966 by voluntary 
agreement with the trade union, has 
been considered an infringement of the 
standstill rules. In reply to criticism 
that the policy of applying the wage 
freeze to productivity agreements con- 
flicts with the public policy to raise 
productivity as rapidly as _ possible, 
Government officials have indicated that, 
in their opinion, the success of the in- 
comes policy depends ona longrun, sound 
productivity policy, which the Prices 
and Incomes Board is now attempting to 
formulate, and that the granting of only 
a single exemption from the wage freeze 
could easily undermine the whole stand- 
still policy. 

Consequently, the Department of 
Economic Affairs announced that it re- 
ferred the agreements to the Board not 
because of the freeze, but to enable the 
Board, in view of the importance of 
increasing productivity, to bring to- 
gether more detailed information about 
methods and principles used in making 
the agreements and about their effects. 
(As to the latter, it has been alleged 
that concessions regarding wages and 
hours have not necessarily resulted in 
the promised increased output.) The 
Department added that the Board's 
findings should be of general help to 
all concerned in productivity bargain- 
ing. For this purpose, the Board will 
have toestablish guidelines to determine 
whether productivity pacts are genuine 
or only intended to elude the incomes 
policy. In discussions of the principles 
to be laid down by the Board, the task 
of securing compliance with the general 
policy on price reductions in case of 
productivity increases has played an 
important role. In this connection, the 
chairman of the Prices and Incomes Board, 
at a recent conference of the British 
Institute of Management, complained that 
in practically every case of productivity 
bargaining nearly the whole gain has 
gone to labor and almost nothing to the 
consumer. The Board's recent annual 
report, accordingly, emphasized the 
need for combining higher than average 
output with price reduction.--U.S. Em- 


bassy; London; British Publications. 
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Per Capita Money Income Rises. Ac- 
cording toa recent survey by the Central 
Statistical Office, during 1962-65, per 
capita money income rose by 22 percent, 
from 511 leva (US$256, at the tourist 
rate of 2 leva equal US$1) to 622 leva 
(US$311). During the same period, aver- 
age annual income per household rose 
from 1,840 leva (US$920) to 2,240 leva 
(US$1,120). The average household in 
1965 contained 3.6 persons (3.4 in the 
towns and 3.8 in the villages). Employ- 
ment per household averaged 1.77 persons; 
for workers on collective farms, it was 
2 per household. 

During 1962-65, thecollective farmers 
raised their average annual income per 
household from considerably below to 
slightly above the average annual income 
per household for industrial workers, 
as shown in the following tabulation. 





Average annual 
income per 
household (in leva) 





The income per household of industrial 
workers and collective farmers, however, 
continued to be below that of adminis- 
trative employees, who in 1962 averaged 
2,046 leva (US$1,023) and in 1965, 2,320 
leva (US$1,160). 

In 1965, the average annual consumption 
per household for all wage and salary 
earners was 2,100 leva (US$1,050), or 
nearly 94 percent of the average annual 
income per household. Industrial workers 
and workers on collective farms spent 
over 93 percent of their income (2,077 
leva or US$1,038, and 2,106 leva or 
US$1,053, respectively), and administra- 
tive employees, nearly 95 percent (2,200 
leva or US$1,100). 

Of the expenditures for consumption 
by all households, 44 percent went for 
food, 13 percent for clothing, 12 percent 
for housing and maintenance, and the 
remainder for other needs. 

An earlier official survey showed 
that, in 1964, for every 100 households 
there were 72 radios, 7 television sets, 
21 electric washers, 25 bicycles, 11 
motorcycles, and 223 watches. Ninety- 
eight percent of all households had 
electricity, 31 percent a water supply, 
26 percent indoor plumbing, and 10 per- 
cent bathing facilities. Living space 
averaged 44 square meters (473 square 
feet per household).--U.S. Legation, 
Sofia. 
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1962 1965 
All workers..... 1,840 2,240 
Industrial workers.. 1,847 2,227 
Administrative em- 
DIOURES «3.05% ue kas 2,046 2,320 
collective farmers... 1,684 2,261 
TURKEY 


Law of 1963 Sharply Increases Collec- 
tive Agreements. Collective bargaining 
has become the norm in labor-management 
relations since the issuance in July 
1963 of the Collective Agreements, 





Strike and Lockout Act. This new law 
established the right of workers to 
strike and made collective bargaining 
mandatory between employers and elected 
representatives of their workers. Re- 
cently published statistics show that 
1,940 agreements, covering over 558,000 
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workers, were in effect in April 1966, 
in contrast with 96 agreements, covering 
fewer than 10,090 workers, in 1963. 

Not all agreements signed since the 
passage of the act were reached without 
industrial strife. There were 124 
strikes involving nearly 11,000 workers 
and the loss of over 330,000 workdays. 
Lockouts during the period occurred at 
54 establishments and involved 1,653 
workers and over 36,000 workdays. 

The effect of collective bargaining 
on wages since 1963 is not fully known; 
however, a report by the Turkish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions indicates 
that minimum wages incertain activities 
increased between 12 and 60 percent, or 
an average of 26 percent, in the first 
round of collective agreements. Other 
effects of bargaining included greatly 
improved fringe benefits, such as paid 
leave and pensions, as well as improved 
working conditions. 

During the period reported, 60 percent 
of all collective agreements, including 
68 percent of all workers covered by 
collective bargaining, were made in the 
public sector. This fact reflects the 
position of the Government as the largest 
single employer, and also its policy in 
favor of collective bargaining. Out of 
the total of 124 strikes, only 11 were 
in industrial plants inthe public sector. 
--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Law Enacted to Increase _ Production. 
A law (Republican Decree No. 3309) was 
issued on August 24, 1966, tosecure in- 
creased industrial production and plant 
efficiency. It applies to all enter- 





prises in the public sector, which con- 


stitutes all but a small fraction of 
the U.A.R. economy, chiefly trade and 
farming. 


The new law gives the chairman of an 
establishment's board of directors 
(composed of nine members, including 
four employee representatives) the 
authority to appoint certain officials 
formerly named by Government decree, 
and gives workers representation on per- 
sonnel administration committees. The 
law also grants workers the right to 
appeal disciplinary actions to admini- 
strative courts. 

The board of directors may: 

--reduce or raise basic pay rates and 
piecework rates; 

--establish production incentives; 

--grant bonus payments for excellent 
performance and for suggestions on pro- 
duction diversification, cost reduction, 
or export promotion; 

--regulate the training of workers 
and make promotion contingent on success- 
ful completion of training courses; 

--set the days of work and time for 
the beginning and end of the work day 
or shift; and 

--establish controls on work perfor- 
mance and the attainment of enterprise 
production targets. 

The law also tightens job discipline 
by making all malingering punishable. 
The penalty for breach of company regu- 
lations by workers varies from warning 
fines of up to 2 months' pay per annum 
to outright dismissal, and within these 
extremes, may involve suspension from 
work with half pay up to 6 months, or 
reduction of pay and/or grade.--U.S. 
Embassy, Cairo. 
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TUNISIA 


Aspects of Social Development in 1966 
Reviewed. Tunisia, like many other de- 





veloping African countries, is faced 
with many problems which retard the 
country's economic growth. The Govern- 
ment is attempting to overcome these 
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obstacles through development planning. 
The first two short-range plans (parts 
of the Ten-Year Perspective for Economic 
Development, 1962-71) have both called 
for extensive expansion of all types of 
training facilities. This will be under- 
taken to alleviate the shortage of trained 
and skilled workers atall levels. Brief 
accounts of recent developments in this 
field, as well as inothers which affect 
Tunisia's manpower resources, are pre- 
sented herein. 


1. Population Growth. The second 
census of Tunisia was completed in May 
1966, 10 years after the first one. The 
returns, when published, will include 
data onemployment, income, housing, and 
ownership of various household items. 
Preliminary indications are that the 
increase in population since 1956 has 
not been as large as expected, apparently 
only 2.3 percent. This is attributed, 
in part, to the noticeable decline in 
the population in the desert regions of 
southern Tunisia. Indications are that 
jobseekers may have emigrated to Libya, 
where the rapidly developing petroleum 
industry has been responsible for growing 
shortages of labor. 

Since the Government launched its 
family planning program on a national 
scale in June 1966, about 33 family 
planning centers have been organized. 
The Ministry of Health announced that 
15,000 women had already received the 
service of the centers and that 120,000 
more would benefit from it during the 
next 2 years. Women with large families 
(more than four children) are eligible 
for the service. The national program 
follows the successful conclusion of a 
pilot program undertaken by the Ford 
Foundation, assisted by the New York 
Population Council, toidentify the best 
and most acceptable means of birth con- 
trol. The Foundation is continuing its 
technical assistance and is providing 
mobile clinical units for new family 
planning centers. 





2. Human Resources Development. A 
number of important activities financed 
by the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) have occurred in the 





field of human resources development in 
1966. A contract to establish an in- 
dependent Center for Advanced Management 
Studies and Education was signed with 
Management Education Associates, a group 
of professors from Havard's Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The 
center will provide graduate training 
in business administration, do research 
on management problems, and conduct 
seminars for business executives. A 
contract with the University of Minnesota 
to furnish production and marketing 
economists and related training activ- 
ities for the Undersecretariat of Agri- 
culture is under consideration. The 
Franchi Construction Co. of Boston bid 
successfully for the contract to con- 
struct the Faculty of Law, Economics, 
and Political Science building at the 
University of Tunis and the Agricultural 
School at Chott Maria, both of which are 
to be financed under AID development 
loans. 

French technical and educational as- 
sistance has been resumed and is in- 
creasing. This assistance was canceled 
in 1964 asa result of the Tunisian 
Government's unilateral decision to take 
over, without compensation, foreign- and 
corporation-owned farmland. French ag- 
ricultural technicians are beginning to 
return to Tunisia, where they will con- 
centrate on programs for forming rural 
administrative cadres, which are badly 
needed for new units of production and 
agricultural cooperatives. The number 
of technicians, now totaling about 330, 
is expected to increase to over 750 by 
1967. 

French educators, who numbered about 
2,500 in 1964, had remained in Tunisia. 
By 1967, their number will increase to 
over 3,000 (including the 900 paid en- 
tirely by the French Government to teach 
in French-operated schools). Of the 
total, about 1,250 will be young French 
military conscriptees who will be sub- 
stituting work in Tunisia for their 
military service. The Tunisian Govern- 
ment will continue to provide two- 
thirds of the salaries of the tech- 
nicians and teachers (except those 
teaching in French schools), but the 
costs are not expected to increase 








greatly because of the increased use 
of lower paid persons in the military 
age group. The French Government is 
also increasing from 650 to over 700 
the number of scholarships for Tunisian 
students. 

The expansion of the British Voluntary 
Service Overseas program in Tunisia this 
year is also bringing about an increase 
from 6 to 33 in the number of British 
Peace Corps volunteers, most of whom 
have already arrived inTunisia. Fifteen 
members of this groupwill work as English 
language teachers and 18 will serve as 
social workers in Bourguiba villages 
(established for orphans and homeless 
children) or as physical education in- 
structors in youth centers administered 
by the Ministry of Youth and Sports. 
In addition to the British contingent, 
215 U.S. Peace Corps volunteers and 80 
West German volunteers are currently in 
Tunisia. 


3. Wages. A wage freeze, decreed by 
the Government in September 1964, ended 
on January 1, 1966; a general increase 
of 10 percent for all categories of 
workers earning less than 132 millimes 
(1,000 millimes=1 dinar=US$1.905) an hour 
or 1.050 dinars a day was granted, as 
well as an increase of 4 dinars a month 
for all salaried employees earning less 
than 60 dinars monthly. Many private 
companies gave even higher wage in- 
creases. Reflecting the necessity for 
continued economic stringency, increases 
in income taxes andmany indirect taxes, 
including those in luxury items and 
cigarettes, were put into effect. 

In Tunisia, the Government establishes 
the basic rates of pay for all workers 
and employees (in both the public and 
private sector) on the basis of recom- 
mendations of tripartite wage commis- 
sions. In certain instances, it fixes 
the rates directly. The minimum wage 
rate for agricultural workers, effective 
January 1, 1964, was uniformly 0.35 
dinar a day; the minimum daily rate for 
workers with special skills was from 20 
to 25 percent higher. In 1963, the av- 
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erage hourly rates for unskilled workers 
in selected nonagricultural occupations 
ranged from 86 to 118 millimes and for 
semiskilled and certain specialized 
workers, the average was from 96 to 290 
millimes. 


4. New Benefits for Miners. Among 
its recent actions, the Government has 
devoted particular attention to improve- 
ment of the working conditions and pro- 
ductivity of the approximately 12,000 
miners inthe phosphate producing areas. 
Profit-sharing schemes were introduced, 
and end-of-year bonuses were given to 
the best workers at each mine. In an 
effort to improve the miners' living 
conditions, the Government has. plans 
underway for the construction of 6,000 
houses during 1966 and 1967 at a cost 
of US$9 million. 





5. Cost of Living. Although infla- 
tionary pressures on the economy have 
intensified, the Government has thus far 
succeeded inits efforts tocontain them. 
Wholesale and retail prices have shown 
little change since the beginning of the 
year. Since the cost-of-living index 
is based on many items subject to price 
controls, it does not reflect real in- 
creases; its relative stability is none- 
theless remarkable in view of the re- 
adjustment of wages in January. The tax 
increases in January appear to have off- 
set the inflationary effect of the wage 
increases. The Government's efforts to 
control indirectly the prices of many 
other commodities, by checking carefully 
on profit margins and price markups, 
have been equally important. 





6. Legislation. Tunisia's first 
codification of its labor laws was com- 
pleted and signed by President Habib 
Bourguiba on April 30, 1966. On July 4, 
Tunisia and France entered into an agree- 
ment regarding social security which is 
favorable to Tunisia, since the estimated 
25,000 Tunisian workers in France far 
exceeds the number of French workers in 
Tunisia.--U.S. Embassy, Tunisia. 
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JAPAN - RYUKYUS 


Unemployment Benefits Extended to 





Ryukyuan Returnees. Japanese unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits will be extended 
to Ryukyuans who were once employed in 
Japan but have returned to the Islands, 
according to an announcement of the Min- 
istry of Labor. The extension of benefits 
to the Ryukyuans is being made in response 
to a request by the Chief Executive of 
the Ryukyuan Government. Problems re- 
garding implementation of the decision 
are now being studied by the Japanese 
Government. When the studies are com- 
pleted and ways of meeting the problems 
decided upon, they will be submitted for 
approval to the U.S. Government, which 
administers the Islands under the United 
States-Japan Security Treaty. 

The Japanese Government is expected to 
expedite revision of the unemployment 
insurance law so that benefit payments, 
estimated at 250 million yen (US$694,444) 
annually, could become payable in Japan's 
fiscal year that begins onApril 1, 1967. 
These payments will come out of Japan's 
Unemployment Insurance Special Account. 

About 9,000 workers from the Ryukyu 
Islands (mainly Okinawa) are employed in 
Japan. Apparently, there is considerable 
turnover, because 3,000 to 4,000 workers 
return annually to the Ryukyus, about 60 
percent of whom would be eligible for 
unemployment benefits. 

The Japanese press believes that the 
U.S. Government may object to extension 





of Japanese unemployment benefits to 
Ryukyuans because (a) the payments may 
be regarded as an invasion of American 
administrative rights and (b) the pro- 
posed benefits will add to the attract- 
iveness of employment in Japan, where 
wages are already higher than those in 
Okinawa, at a time when Okinawa is 
facing a severe labor shortage.--Japa- 
nese Press. 


AUSTRALIA 


Female Civil Servants Obtain New Ben- 
efits. New regulations issued by the 
Commonwealth Government have accorded 
several new benefits tothe 21,500 women 
who are Government employees. They will 
no longer be required to resign from per- 
manent jobs for marriage or birth of a 
child, but will be eligible for 12 weeks 
of annual maternity leave without for- 
feiting permanent status. The new pro- 
visions, in effect, protect their re- 
tirement benefits and seniority. 

The Government issued the regulations 
to reduce turnover at a time when the 
supply of labor, particularly skilled 
labor, is short. It was losing 1,500 
employees a year because of the rules 
applying to married women. 

It is expected that similar rules, 
which earlier had been established by the 
Reserve Bank of Australia, will be ex- 
tended to employees of State governments, 
private banks, and, ultimately, the pri- 
vate sector.--Australian Publications. 
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CUBA 


Labor Congress Reorganizes Trade Unions 
and Outlines Goals. The 12th Congress 


of the Central Union of Workers of Revo- 
lutionary Cuba (Central de Trabajadores 





de Cuba Revolucionaria--CTC-R) took place 
in Havana in late August 1966. The CTIC-R 
was formerly the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers (Confederaci6n de Trabajadores 
de Cuba--CTC). The Congress was attended 
by 3,615 delegates, representing an es- 
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timated membership of 2million in early 
1966. The Congress reduced the number 
of trade unions from 24 to 14, reorga- 
nized the structure of the CTC-R, and re- 
placed all trade union officials by 
Communist activists. 

A “series of goals aimed at leading the 
country along the road to socialism" were 
also delineated by the Congress. As stat- 
ed by Labor Minister Basilio Rodriguez, 
a member of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, the purpose of the Congress 
was to "strengthen the CTC-R's authority 
over the working class." 

Revised bylaws of the CTC-R were pre- 
pared by aspecial six-man Labor Commis- 
sion of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. This Commission was 
formed in February 1966 to "advise the 
Central Committee on all matters concern- 
ing labor and social policies" and to 
make preparations for the 12th Congress 
of the CTC-R. Its recommendations, ac- 
cepted by the 12th Congress, indicate 
that the national structure of the CTC-R 
will be headed by eight secretaries 
elected by the Congress--a secretary 
general, and secretaries for organiza- 
tion, finance, volunteer labor and labor 
competition, legislation, education and 
training, foreign relations and publici- 
ty, and culture andsports. A national 
committee was also set up composed of 
these national secretaries, and the sec- 
retaries general of the 14 federations 
and the provincial offices of the CTC-R. 

The 14industrial trade unions, or fed- 
erations, are as follows: 


--Agriculture and Forestry Workers' Union 
--Chemical and Power Workers' Union (in- 
clude former Electric Enterprise Work- 
ers' Union, the Petroleum Workers' Union, 
and the Power Workers' Union) 


--Construction Workers' Union (encom- 


passes the Ministry of Construction; 
the National Institute for Hydraulic 
Resources; the furniture and crating 


enterprise of the Industries Ministry, 
formerly under the Lumber Workers' Union; 
and other construction organizations) 
--Education Workers' Union 
--Entertainment Workers' Union 
--Foodhandlers' Union 

--Graphic Arts Workers' Union 

--Medictal Workers' Union 
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--Mining and Metal Workers' Union 
--Sugar Workers' Union (enlarged to in- 
clude all workers in related fields, e.g., 
in metal shops, factories, and personnel 
of the Sugar Industry Ministry) 
--Textile and Leather Workers' Union 
--Tobacco Workers' Union 

--Trade and Public Administration Work- 
ers' Union 
--Transportation 
Workers' Union 


and Communications 


The top of each industrial federation 
will consist of a secretary general and 
secretaries for organization, finance, 
volunteer labor and labor competition 
(emulation), legislation, and foreign 
relations. In 1958, prior to Castro's 
rise to power, the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers (Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de Cuba--CTC) was composed of 1,821 
unions in 33 industrial federations with 
1,224,000 members, representing 90 per- 
cent of. the Cuban labor force. In 1961, 
at the llth CTC-R Congress, these 33 
federations were reduced to 24. 

To gain wider mass participation in 
the workings of the labor organization 
and to "eradicate union professionalism 
and bureaucracy," the Congress approved 
a reduction inthe number of professional 
union workers and organizers from 3,768 
to 1,768, and the creation of an addi- 
tional nonprofessional cadre of more 
than 3,000 workers in the intermediate 
ranks of the CTC-R. 

The Congress, however, stated that the 
overall role of the CTC-R is to serve 
as "the mass arm of the Party to mobilize 
and educate the working class instead of 
being the legal representative of workers 
against management." The function of 
the local is "to supervise work disci- 
pline ,and] fight indolence ... [among] 
those who encourage disobedience and the 
disorganization of production." 

The main effort ("80 percent") of 
union work is to be directed toward the 
agricultural sector. To obtain greater 
“administrative discipline" in rural 
areas, "200 of the best cadres of the 
union movement" are to be incorporated 
into agriculture "to live and work as 
workers" (i.e., farm laborers). 

The Congress specifically opposed the 
use of "material incentives" as a means 
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of increasing productivity and the stand- 
ard of living. (This opposition appears 
to be in direct contrast to the policy 
prevalent in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe, where "material incentives'"'-- 


money rewards to workers for greater . 


productivity--play a large role.)--Radio 
Broadcasts and U.S. Press. 





ECUADOR 


Middle-Level Manpower Training Pro- 
gram Devised. The National Planning 
Board (Junta Nacional de Planificacién) 
has estimated that the total number of 
employed persons in Ecuador will increase 
to approximately 1,765,000 in 1968 and 
2,056,090 in 1973. Based on an analysis 
of the construction and manufacturing 
industries alone, the Board has pro- 
jected aneed for 39,754 additional 
skilled and semiskilled workers by 1973. 
This figure does not include the need 
for upgrading the skills of 190,000 
persons, about 72 percent of the 264,000 
now actively employed persons in these 
industries. If the commercial and 
agricultural sectors were also included, 
it is estimated that these figures of 
requirements would double. At the pres- 
ent time, approximately 800,000 per- 
sons (50 percent of the labor force) 
are engaged in agriculture; 320,000 
(20 percent) in construction and indus- 
try; and 480,000 (30 percent) in public 
and private services such as commerce, 
transportation, and the profession. 

The technical section of the Ministry 
of Education and the on-the-job training 
section of the United States Aid Mission 
to Ecuador have devised a_ three-phase 
vocational training program to upgrade 
middle-level manpower in Ecuador. This 
level comprises artisans and production 
workers who together account for about 
60 percent of all nonagricultural work- 
ers. The Stanford Research Institute, in 
1963 (Artisan Community in Ecuador's 
Modernizing Economy, Stanford, Calif.), 
estimated that the Ecuadorian artisan 
could increase his contribution to the 
gross national product more than three- 
fold if he had the training and the 
means to mechanize and establish in- 
dustries even at the smallest level 
(7 to 10 employees). 











The University of Ohio has been awarded 
a $50,000 contract to carry out the 
first, or research, phase of the program. 
The data derived from the resultant 
study will be used to determine employ- 
ment opportunities, the need for up- 
grading personnel with given specialties, 
the number of employees needed for 
specific jobs, geographic employment 
needs and opportunities, etc. Once this 
information is available, the middle- 
level training program will be restruc- 
tured in accordance with priority areas 
of training as indicated by the study. 

The project's second phase has also 
been started. It consists of interim 
on-the-job training courses for employed 
workers who need and desire to upgrade 
their skills. At present, the interim 
program has four priorities: (a) Sec- 
ondary teacher training seminars; (b) in- 
dustrial artisan training programs in 
automotive, diesel, and general agricul- 
tural mechanics; electricity; carpentry; 
radio and television; welding; etc.; 
(c) agricultural extension courses; and 
(d) commercial education. About 4,000 
workers will receive such training. 

Phase three of the project involves 
the establishment of anational training 
institute, Servicio Ecuatoriano de 
Capacitacién Profesional (SECAP). If 
the plans for SECAP (completed in March 
1966) are approved by the Congress, 
it will be responsible for all on-the- 
job training in Ecuador, and will coor- 
dinate and expand the middle-level up- 
grading programs now operated by several 
organizations. The SECAP would be gov- 
erned by a National Director and the 
National Council, which are to have 
representatives from the Ministries of 
Education, Industry, Social Security, 
and Defense, the Planning Office, the 
Administrative Technical Secretariat, 
and the Development Center (for the 
promotion of industry and productivity-- 
CENDES). It would be financed by funds 
collected through the machinery import 
tax under the Industrial Development Law, 
a l-percent salary tax on all companies 
with employees under social security, a 
l-percent profit tax to be assigned from 
an existing industrial tax, an allotment 
from the national budget, and voluntary 
contributions.--AID Mission, Ecuador. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON AUSTRIA 


Explanatory Note 


Major sources of Austrian labor sta- 
tistics are (a) the annual Statistisches 
Handbuch fur die Republik Osterreich 
[Statistical Handbook] and monthly Sta- 
tistische Nachrichten [Statistical In- 
formation] published by the Central 

tatistical Office ,Statistisches Zen- 
tralamt|; (b) themonthly Monatsberichte 
[Monthly Report] and accompanying Sta- 
tistische Ubersichten [Statistical Sur- 
vey] published by the Austrian Institute 
for Economic Research [Institut fiir 
Wirtschaftsforschung], an independent 
institute; and (c) the Wirtschaftsstati- 
stisches Handbuch [Economic Statistics 
Handbook] published by the Viennese 
Chamber for Wage and Salary Workers 
(Kammer fur Arbeiter und Angestellte 
fiir Wien]. 1/ 
































Manpower. The only source of overall 
labor force and employment statistics 
is the decennial population census 
(tables 1-2). In the 1961 census, the 
labor force was defined as all _ persons 
14 years of age and over who were em- 
ployed or unemployed on the census date 
(March 21). Employed persons comprise 
all those who listed themselves on the 
household questionnaire as employed as 
of the reference date, including, in 
addition to self-employed and wage and 
salary workers, persons working as un- 
paid family workers on a farm or in a 
business operated by a member of the 
family and persons receiving occupational 
training other than full-time schooling. 
Unemployed persons comprise all those 
who ligted themselves on the question- 
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naire as "unemployed," defined as with- 
out work, willing to work, and looking 
for work. 


Wage and Salary Worker Employment. 
The empioyment data shown in table 3, 
compiled by the Head Office of the Aus- 
trian Social Insurance Administration 
(Hauptverband der Osterreichischen So- 
zialversicherungstrager), are based 
on a count of the number of persons 
with work or apprenticeship contracts 
and who are covered by sickness in- 
surance. Sickness insurance is _ com- 
pulsory for all wage and salary workers, 
including apprentices, except casual 
workers. 2/ An enumeration of the in- 
sured employed, based on the files of 








1/ Wage and salary workers in Austria 
are members of Chambers of Labor, and 
firms and small businessmen are members 
of Chambers of Business. Membership is 
compulsory in these self-governing au- 
tonomous organizations, which represent 
and foster the legislative, economic, 
and social interests of their respective 
groups before public bodies. The Chambers 
of Labor are organized into 9 provincial 
chambers, whose presidents form a Cen- 
tral Council to conduct their national 
functions through the Vienna chamber. 
The Chambers of Business are also orga- 
nized into 9 provincial chambers and a 
Federal Chamber. 

2/ Austria distinguishes, by tradition 
and law, between (a) salary workers, 
defined as employees who perform primar- 
ily commercial, administrative, or office 
duties; (b) wage workers; and (c) appren- 
tices. 
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all sick funds, 3/ is made as of the 
first of February and August each year. 

The employment data shown in table 4 
are based on a monthly establishment 
survey conducted by the Industry Section 
of the Federal Chamber of Business. The 
survey covers all establishments with 6 
or more workers engaged in mining, 
quarrying, or manufacturing, except saw- 
mills and printing establishments. Main 
offices are excluded. The data cover 
all wage and salary workers, including 
apprentices, employed by the reporting 
establishments onthe 15th of each month. 


Potential Labor Force and Registered 
Unemployed. Data on the potential wage 
and salary worker labor force and the 
registered unemployed are presented in 
table 5. The potential labor force con- 
sists of employed wage and salary workers, 
immediately available applicants for 
apprenticeship, and the registered un- 
employed. The number of employed wage 

is estimated monthly 
by the Head Office of the Austrian 
Social Insurance Administration. 

Data onthe registered unemployed refer 
to all persons 14 years of age and over 
who, as of the end of each month, were 
registered at the employment offices of 
the Federal Ministry for Social Admin- 
istration (Burdesministerium fiir Soziale 
Verwaltung) as without work and seeking 
work. The registration cards are with- 
drawn for previously registered persons 
who do not renew their applications within 
the last 10 days of the month. Regis- 
tration is not compulsory, but is an es- 
sential condition for receiving unemploy- 











3/ There are various district, estab- 
lishment, and agricultural sick funds; 
and special funds formining, railroads, 
and government workers. The funds are 
self-governing agencies managed by elect - 
ed representatives of insured persons 
and employers. 

4/ Children's allowances are paid to 
workers by their employers, but are 
financed by special government funds to 
which employers contribute 6 percent of 
their gross payrolls, and from which 
they are reimbursed for the allowances 
actually paid. 


ment benefits. Persons employed on emer- 
gency public works schemes are excluded 
from the statistics. The unemployment 
rate is computed by dividing the sum of 
the registered unemployed and immediately 
available applicants for apprenticeship 
by the potential labor force. 


Hours and Earnings. Table 6 contains 
data computed by the Austrian Institute 


for Economic Research on average monthly 
gross earnings of wage and salary workers 
18 years of age and over, including 
apprentices, inmining and manufacturing 
establishments throughout Austria. The 
basic data are obtained by the Federal 
Chamber of Business from establishments 
employing about 30 percent of the total 
number of wage workers in the covered 
industries. Each establishment submits 
monthly reports showing total gross and 
net wages and salaries paid during the 
month and the number of wage and salary 
workers employed. Average monthly earn- 
ings are obtained by dividing gross and 
net payments by reported employment and 
weighting by the employment data shown 
in table 4. Gross earnings represent 
total remuneration, including all pre- 
miums, bonuses, and allowances (e.g., 
overtime pay, vacation and holiday 
pay, hardship compensation, profit 
shares, housing allowances, payments 
in kind which are converted to a mone- 
tary value because of income tax regu- 
lations, etc.), except children's allow- 
ances. 4/ Net earnings are gross earn- 
ings less legally required deductions, 
such as wage-salary taxes, social in- 
surance, compulsory dues to Chambers of 
Labor, and contributions to the Federal 
Housing Fund. 

Data on average weekly paid hours 
and average hourly earnings for in- 
dustrial wage workers in Vienna are 
shown in table 7. The earnings figures 
include pay for both time and piece 
work, overtime pay, and extra allowances, 
but exclude vacation pay, sick pay, 
separation pay, transportation, housing, 
and children's allowances, reimburse- 
ments of expenses, and other supplements. 
The data are based on an annual sur- 
vey conducted by the Vienna Chamber 
of Labor. 
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Productivity. Table 8 presents in- 
dexes of output per employed wage and 
salary worker and per wage worker man- 
hour in industrial establishments (mining 
and manufacturing). The indexes are 
computed by the Austrian Institute for 
Economic Research using the Institute's 
own index of production, which relates 
to all mining and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and indexes of employment and 
man-hours based on the data obtained by 
the Industry Section of the Federal 
Chamber of Business from establishments 
with 6 or more workers. The basic em- 
ployment figures are shown in table 4. 
The man-hours data, which are average 
hours worked, are derived from the same 
survey as the employment data. 





Consumer Price Indexes. The Central 
Statistical Office prepares monthly con- 
sumer price indexes for (1) an urban 
wage or salary worker household of 
average size (3.02 persons) and income 
(expenditures averaged 2,291 schillings 
in 1954-55; and (2) an urban 4-person 
wage or salary worker household con- 
sisting of two adults with two children 
under 14 years of age, with an average 
income (expenditures averaged 2,292 
schillings in 1954-55). (See table 9.) 
Weights and selected items for both in- 
dexes were derived from an April 1954- 
March 1955 family expenditures survey 
conducted among 3,989 wage and salary 
worker households. 

About 220 items are priced for the 
indexes. Item pricing is carried out 
by the municipal statistical offices in 
10 towns, of which 8 are capitals of 
provinces, under the supervision of the 
Chambers of Labor and Chambers of Trade. 
Prices of most items are obtained around 
the 15th of each month by means of 
questionnaries. Rent quotations are ob- 
tained each quarter. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the prices of certain items 
are accounted for by using varying item 
weights. 
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Family Consumption Expenditures. The 
family consumption data in table 10 
are from a 1964 household budget sur- 
vey conducted by the Central Statis- 
tical Office. The survey covered all 
types of private households in urban 
areas of 2,000 or more _ population 
throughout the country, except house- 
holds in communities in which 20 per- 
cent or more of the population was 
engaged in agriculture and forestry. 
A household was defined as a group 
of persons living in the same dwell- 
ing and sharing a joint household 
budget. 

Sample selection for the survey was 
based on 1961 population census re- 
turns. The survey was conducted in 
157 urban areas, of which 115 had pop- 
ulations of 2,000 but less than’ 10,000 
and 42 had populations of 10,000 or 
more. The 157 urban areas had a com- 
bined population of 3,618,200, or 51.1 
percent of the total population of 
Austria. The sample consisted of l 
out of every 100 households in Vienna, 
1 out of 50 households in other areas 
of 10,000 or more population, and l 
out cf 200 households in the smaller 
areas. The total sample consisted of 
10,930 households. Usable returns were 
obtained from 7,304. 

The primary source of data was account 
diaries maintained by household members 
for 1 month during the survey year. Each 
member of the household who had personal 
expenditures outside the joint household 
budget was given a speciai diary in 
which to record such expenditures. Total 
consumption was defined as the actual or 
imputed value of all goods and services 
obtained during the survey period, re- 
gardless of when payment was actually 
made. Included were the value of gifts 
received and of items produced for own- 
consumption. The dataintable 10 relate 
to current consumption expenditures 
only; taxes, insurance, savings and in- 
vestments, etc., are excluded. 








Table 1. Austria. Employment Status of the Population, 


by Sex, March 21, 1961 


[Population census. Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 











Employment status Both sexes Male Female 
Population 14 years and over........... 5,594 2,541 3,053 
Percent of total population.......... 79.1 77.1 80.8 
Total labor force..........66. ‘ 3,370 2,010 1,360 
Employed....... SahGsd « Gasemhibnp «aids es 3,307 1,977 1,330 
Agriculture, forestry, and phe a= “ae 760 357 403 
Self-employed workerS........-sseee. 278 198 80 
Unpaid family workers...........- “* 368 88 280 
Wage and salary workers........+.+- 113 70 43 
Salary workers......... bikic a Ghent 10 8 1 

Wage WOrkersS......seeeseececeees ° 100 59 41 
Apprentices.......ceeeeereccseces 4 3 1 
Nonagricultural industries........... 2,547 1,620 927 
Self-employed workerS........+-ee0- 255 184 71 
Unpaid family workers........e.+5 82 19 62 
Wage and salary workers........ noe 2,211 1,417 794 
Salary workersS.......scseeecevees 854 517 336 
Wage workers...... eeccccere eevee 1,217 805 412 
ApPTEMtheaas . a. c-Si sipieic od cose ons 139 95 44 
Unie Loy ets 'nisn cc cig cee codicceqecesioneiee Pe 63 33 30 
Percent of labor force......-.seeeeee 1.9 1.6 2.2 




















sterreichischen Sta- 


Note: Because of rounding, sums Source: Volkszahlungsergebnisse, 

of individual items may not equal 1961 (Vienna, 0 
totals. tistischen Zentralamt), Book 15, 
pp. 10-11 and 122, and Book 17, 





p. 108. 


Table 2. Austria. Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, March 21, 1961 


[Population census. Persons 14 years of age and over | 









































Labor force (thousands) Labor force participation rate 1/ 
Age group 
Both sexes Male Female Both sexes Male Female 
All age groups 2/....... 3,369.6 2,009.7 1,359.9 60.2 79.1 44.5 
cia melee Wve ee meee waewrire 437.8 230.5 207.4 70.5 72.8 68.1 
0-0 tee 60:8 0 6,0-4:9.0.0 mpsmie 247.5 132.6 114.9 63.1 66.3 59.7 
ain ene e.+. tae onan eo * 190.3 97.8 92.5 83.1 83.6 82.4 
SIAC CS Na ne i 2,842.7 1,728.6 1,114.1 69.4 91.6 50.4 
eves ese reserves rers 1,100.1 664.5 435.6 79.3 94.9 63.5 
DOP DY YORTE. ccna gs wdcvae 428.1 238.6 189.4 82.9 90.2 75.2 
25-29 yearS...cccccccccccces 319.5 200.9 118.6 78.0 96.9 58.7 
30-34 years........... eH Biel 352.5 225.0 127.5 76.5 98.4 54.9 
$i), 6Lecjo.0:idew.n; 6:84; ble.0e 0% 1,268.9 745.2 523.7 70.8 96.1 51.5 
35-39 yearS....ccssscceseece 361.2 205.3 155.9 73.3 97.5 55.2 
40-44 years........... ietees 248.6 142.4 106.2 71.7 97.0 53.1 
GS-9 YOOrSi. es occ cccsececces 316.2 187.0 129.2 70.5 96.1 50.9 
SO-B4: YOaTS. 6c ccccccsececs 342.9 210.4 132.4 68.0 93.9 47.2 
Rives sss t0% vNen chee 473.8 318.9 154.8 51.5 77.5 30.5 
S5-S9- YOOTEs. ee ceeepecke 303.5 196.3 107.2 61.6 87.0 40.1 
60-64 yearS........cceeeeees 170.2 122.6 47.6 39.9 66.0 19.8 
65 years and over............ <a 88.8 50.6 38.2 10.2 15.1 7.1 
1/ Labor force as percent of population. Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
2/ Population includes 380 males and 480 females of may not equal totals. 

unknown age; labor force includes 219 males and 191 
females of unknown age. Source: Volkszahlungsergebnisse, 1961 (Vienna, Ost- 
erreichischen Statistischen Zentralamt), Book 17, p. 

108. 
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Table 3. Austria. Employment of Wage and Salary Workers, 1/ by Industry Group, 
August 1 of Selected Years, 1955-64 


[Social insurance statistics. In thousands] 


























Industry group 1955 1960 1963 = 

Total Male Female 

All industries... ccccccccccccccvccces 2,132 2,325 2,381 2,396 1,515 880 
Agriculture and forestry....ccccccececcceees 199 143 112 104 62 41 
Mining. .cccccccccccccccccccccccesevcscsceees 41 40 36 34 32 2 
Electric, gas, and water utilities.......... 21 25 27 28 24 4 
CONBETUCEION. .cccccvcccccccccccccccccvcccces 218 227 227 233 219 13 
Manufacturing. ..ccccccccccccccccccccvcccccces 809 908 930 930 605 324 
Stone, clay, and glass industries......... 57 60 57 57 44 12 
Basic metal and metal products..........- 309 361 375 379 296 83 
Wood and wood productS....cssccccccccesece 81 84 83 82 67 15 
Leather and leather productS......sesseeees 10 10 9 9 4 5 
TOxtiles. .ceccccccvcccccccccccsccccccccces 91 90 88 87 28 59 
Clothing. .ccccccccccccsccccccccccvccscscccs 66 78 84 84 18 66 
Paper and paper productS.....cscescceseece 34 35 34 34 22 12 
Printing and publishing......ccsceccccecees 23 25 27 27 17 10 
Chemicals... ccccocvcscccccccccscccess eocccce 45 56 60 60 39 22 
Food, beverages, and tobacco.......seeeees 93 109 113 112 71 41 
Service, except domestic.........eeseeeee ese 487 607 667 682 351 331 
Hotels and lodging placeS.....eescececeeees 52 71 78 80 22 58 
Trade. ccccccccccccccccccccssececcccccccoce 160 215 244 252 119 133 
Transportation and communication.........- 145 156 160 161 140 21 
Banking and insurance......sseeccescccccecs 28 37 43 43 26 18 
CLEANING. .cccccccccccvveccsscsesssccedivece 10 13 13 14 2 ll 
Personal CATC..cccccccccccccccccccccccvccs 13 18 21 21 3 18 
Health and social security......sceeccceee 33 40 44 46 1l 36 
Education and culture....cccccccccevcccece 28 35 40 40 19 21 
Legal and business services......+seseseee 19 22 24 24 8 16 
DOmMEStle SETViCe..ccccccvccccccsccccccccecccs 69 68 61 61 2 59 
GOVOrNMONt .cccccccccnccecsevvccccccccccseces 288 309 320 325 220 105 











1/ Workers covered by sickness insurance, which is 
compulsory for all wage and salary workers except 
casual workers. 


Note: Because of rounding, the sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 





Source: Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Usterreich, 1965 (Vienna, Usterreichischen  Stati- 
stischen Zentralamt), pp. 216-217, and Wirtschafts- 


Statistisches Handbuch, 1964 (Vienna, Kammer fiir 
Arbeiter und Angestellte fiir Wien), p. 130. 


Table 4. Austria. Employment in Mining and Manufacturing Establishments, by Sex, 
Class of Worker, and Industry Group, 1960-65 and July of 1965-66 


[Establishments with 6 or more workers ] 
































Jul 
Sex, clase cf: worker, ‘and 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 2/ . 
industry group 1965 1966 
All mining and manufacturing 
gC ee Perr 593,049 | 609,088 | 615,691 | 607,096 | 606,155 | 606,871 | 604,312 | 602,561 
Sex and Class of Worker 
Male workers........ bb menhive owas 391,079 | 397,925 | 400,014 | 390,838 | 391,893 | 392,152 | 391,413 | 389,758 
Meee MOCMOTS, 65.5 94.0:4.0 004-00 29% 328,348 | 332,173 | 331,316 | 323,378 | 319,757 | 317,544 | 316,800 | 312,732 
Salary workerS...........6- “psy 62,730 65,753 68 ,698 70 ,460 72,137 74 ,608 74 ,613 77 ,026 
Female workers........ ovabeseees 201,970 | 211,163 | 215,677 | 213,258 | 214,262 | 214,719 | 212,899 | 212,803 
Wage WOTKOTS. 205 ccccccsbese -+.| 167,238 | 174,250 | 176.703 | 173,537 173,644 172,718 | 171,138 | 169,704 
Salary WOChOrSs oc cccvcesccens 34,733 36,913 38,975 39,721 40,617 42,001 41,761 43,099 
Industry Group 
MAMIE oc ccccccvcccccocccccsncece 70 ,034 70 , 246 68,281 65,298 64 ,083 64 ,793 64 ,372 69 ,339 
Ninwval 'Gfi .. . Geveiwcewrs co cwteees 9,769 8,934 8,646 8,409 8,115 7,627 7,595 7,211 











See footnotes at end of table. 
e 
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Table 4. Austria. Employment in Mining and Manufacturing Establishments, by Sex, 
Class of Worker, and Industry Group, 1960-65 and July of 1965-66--Continued 


[Establishments with 6 or more workers] 






























































Sex, class of worker, and July 
> > 

industry group 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 2/ 1965 1966 

Industry Group--Continued 

Stone and ceramicS......-sseecees 31,900 32,675 31,956 30,611 30,742 30 ,684 32,107 31,849 
ClASB ccc cccccsccccdegeccccccccces 10,008 10,095 10,179 10,746 11,123 10,956 11,096 9,959 
Chemicals.......cescccceeeccseee| 45,259 46,848 48 ,541 48 ,984 49,229 50,533 50 ,867 49,787 
Paper mil1S......ceceeseresseces 21,485 21,163 20,281 19,353 18,942 18,791 18,763 18,277 
Paper products........seeccecees 8,541 9,510 10,008 10,003 9,814 10,014 9,907 9,922 
Film industry........scesceceees 360 360 360 360 360 609 1,108 
Wood productS.......seeeceeeeeee] 22,292 23,509 24 ,025 24 ,082 25,292 25 ,066 24 ,947 25,027 
Food, beverages, and tobacco....| 48,739 49 ,462 50,611 51,080 50,315 50,578 50,642 51,174 
LOQCHEE sss cece sce ccc cer pecevese 3,097 2,978 2,976 2,988 2,991 2,866 2,869 2,660 
Leather products...........+-+++) 15,248 16,012 16,533 16,172 15,884 15,920 15 ,466 15 ,487 
FoundrieS.......ccccccccceceeees| 11,541 12,476 12,513 11,826 11,320 11,278 11,371 9,465 
Basic metal industries.......... 8,870 9,270 9,283 8,394 7,876 7 ,808 7,759 7,777 
Machinery, steel, andstructures.| 63,332 67,328 69 ,009 67 ,334 66,757 67,016 66 ,663 63,246 
Vehicles.......... esesectepevece! «angen 25 ,030 25,109 24 329 24 ,603 25,171 25,202 24 ,536 
Metal products....... seecececeee| 46,063 47,046 47,547 48,117 49 ,480 49 ,660 48 ,875 52,009 
Electrical products...........+- 49 ,264 52,547 55,295 53,756 52,889 53,661 53,636 51,396 
Textiles... cccccccccccccccccccce 74,011 74 ,064 73,425 72,372 71,361 68 ,587 67 ,537 66,360 
Clothimg.. cc cccccccswcccccaccece 27,895 29 ,534 31,111 32,882 34 ,979 35,253 34,278 35,972 

1/ Excluding main offices, sawmills, and printing Note: Because of rounding in the computation of annual 


establishments. 
2/ About 1,000 additional workers were included in 


wages, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 












































the statistics in December 1965. Source: Statistische Ubersichter (Vienna, Oster- 
reichisches Institut fur Wirtschaftsforschung), May 
1966, p. 20. 
Table 5. Austria. Potential Wage and Salary Worker Labor Force and Jnemployment Rates, by Sex, 1963-66 
[Numbers in thousands ] 
July 
Status and sex 1963 1/ 1964 1/ 1965 1/ 
1965 1966 
Both sexes: 

Potential labor force.......esececcceces 2,419.6 2,436.3 2,453.5 2,476.9 2,473.9 
bE . i085 ceed cdot sactabsenedec 2,341.4 2,363.0 2,381.2 2,418.5 2,434.1 
Registered unemployed 2/ .......e2se00- 70.7 66.3 65.5 33.4 35.1 
Available apprenticeship applicants 3/ 7.4 7.0 6.8 24.9 4.8 

Male: 

Potential labor force........cscccsceces 1,523.5 1,524.0 1,532.4 1,553.6 1,550.0 
Employed........ vevewee stheees ceanunnes 1,484.8 1,490.3 1,500.4 1,529.2 1,537.5 
Registered unemployed 2/ ...........4. 34.1 29.3 27.7 8.6 9.5 
Available apprenticeship applicants 3 3/ 4.6 4.4 4.3 15.8 3.1 

Female: 

Potential labor force........sececsesece 896.1 912.3 921.1 923.3 923.9 
Beployed ....csccccccccsacesccccesecece 856.6 872.7 880.8 889.3 896.6 
Registered unemployed 2/.............. 36.7 37.0 37.8 24.9 25.6 
Available apprenticeship applicants 3/ 2.8 2.6 2.5 9.1 1.7 

Unemployment rate: 4/ 

WOE NBS nck cdccccccsescstaqmeebaocres 3.2 3.0 2.9 2.4 1.6 
Wes oc ceed cnccewbepsive bb onesie ccdeon 2.5 2.2 2.1 1.6 8 
FOMA1LO. 0 ec ceecvewebiveseepeseacvewees 4.4 4.3 4.4 3.7 2.9 

1/ Monthly figures fromJanuary through November plus Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


half of the figures for December and the preceding Dec- 
ember divided by 12. 

2/ Excluding registered persons with employment. 

3/ Immediately available applicants for apprentice- 
ship. 

4/ Registered unemployed plus immediately available 
applicants for apprenticeship as a percent of the poten- 
tial wage and salary worker labor force. 


may y not equal totals. 


Source: 


Statistische Nachrichten 
reichischen Statistischen Zentralamt) , 


(Vienna, 
August 1966, p. 


Oster- 


470 and Statistische iibersichten (Vienna, Osterreichi- 
schen Institut fir Wirtschaftsforschung), August 1966, 


p- 23. 
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Table 6. Austria. Average Monthly Gross Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers in Mining and 
Manufacturing Establishments, 1959-65 and July of 1965-66 
[Earnings in schillings 1/] 
All employees Wage workers Salary workers 
Year and Gross Net earnings as Gross Net earnings as Gross Net earnings as 
month monthly percent of monthly percent of monthly percent of 
earnings gross earnings earnings gross earnings earnings gross earnings 
1959. Scccccose 2,222 86.0 1,976 86.9 3,478 83.4 
1960.5. . és eee 2,417 85.6 2,159 86.5 3,726 83.0 
Pears ° 2,634 84.7 2,344 85.6 4,065 82.1 
ee icc, 2,807 84.6 2,496 85.6 4,270 82.0 
T9GB ce occ awe 2,973 84.7 2,647 85.7 4,445 82.0 
oe Seas 3,248 84.1 2,890 85.1 4,813 81.5 
1965 2/ cece ° 3,536 82.8 3,141 83.6 5,196 80.7 
July... 3,954 83.0 3,517 83.6 5,784 81.3 
1966: July... 4,351 82.6 3,879 83.3 6,245 80.8 

















Source: Statistische Ubersichten (Vienna, Osterrei- 


1/ Exchange rate: 1 schilling=US$0.039 (par value). 
chischen Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung), September 


2/ Beginning January 1965, data not fully comparable 












































with prior periods because of change in survey cover- 1966, p. 6. 
age. 
Table 7. Austria. Average Weekly Paid Hours and Average Hourly Earnings of Industrial Wage Workers, 
Vienna, by Sex and Skill Level, September of 1958-64 
Sex and skill level i958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 19621/ [ 19631/ | 19641/ 
Average weekly paid hours 

Male workers....-+.ee0- eoccccces 49.7 48.4 48.7 48.6 48.5 47.6 47.5 
Skilled. .ccsccccccccccvccvece 49.2 47.9 48.1 48.3 48.0 47.2 47.8 
Other 2/..ccccccccvcces oteees 50.3 49.1 49.3 49.1 49.2 48.2 46.9 

Female WOrkers...ceccsccccececces 46.0 45.0 45.1 44.4 44.8 44.4 43.6 

Average hourly earnings (in schillings 3/) 

Male WorkersS...ccccccccccveseoes . 9.9 10.6 11.5 12.9 14.2 14.6 15.8 
Skilled.....cccccee eeveecccee 10.9 11.7 12.6 14.0 15.5 15.5 17.1 
Other 2/..ccccccccccccccvces 8.9 9.5 10.3 11.4 12.5 13.2 13. 

Female workers....csescccsscseces 6.6 6.9 7.4 8.3 9.0 9.6 10.4 

1/ Excludes construction workers. Source: Wirtschaftsstatistisches Handbuch, 1964 
2/ Semiskilled workers and helpers. (Vienna, Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte fiir 


3/ Exchange rate: US$l=26 schillings (par value). Wien), pp. 323-324. 





















































Table 8. Austria. Indexes of Output per Employed Wage and Salary Worker and per Wage Worker 
Man-hour in Mining and Manufacturing, 1958 and 1960 to Second Quarter 1966 
[1956=100] 
1965 1966 
Index 1958 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962] 1963 | 1964 z 
Average] lst Q.| 2dQ.] 34Q./4th Q./ 1st Q.} 2dQ. 

Production....+++e+++++ee) 108.4 127.0) 132.9) 135.9] 141.6) 152.7] 158.4 | 151.5 |161.4 | 153.5 | 167.3 | 156.4 | 167.6 
Employment.......+++++++| 101.9 104.7} 107.5} 108.7] 107.2] 107.0] 107.1 | 106.6 |105.4 | 107.2 | 108.3 {107.0 | 106.5 
Wage worker employment.. -- -- -- -- --| 102.2] 101.5 | 101.3 | 100.9 | 101.5 | 102.4 | 100.9 100.0 
Average hours worked per 

wage worker.....,+.-. -- -- -- -- --| 93.2} 91.7 | 91.4 | 92.3] 88.6] 94.4] 93.3 92.3 
Output per employed 

PETSON. see eeeeeeeeee| 106.4 121.3) 123.5} 125.0) 132.1] 142.7] 147.8 }142.1 |151.7 | 143.2 | 154.5 | 146.1 | 157.4 
Output per wage worker 

man-hour.....+-+.++- -- -- < --| 160.2] 170.2 |163.7 |173.4 | 170.8 | 173.1 | 166.1 | 181.5 

Source: Statistische Ubersichten (Vienna, Osterreichischen Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung), September 





1955, p. 10, 
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Table 10. Austria. Percent Distribution of Family Consumption Expenditures, by Type 





[Family expenditure survey ] 


of Household, All Austria and Vienna, 1964 





Households headed by-- 















































All 
Item Wage Salary Self-employed 
Se worker worker worker Pensioner 1/ 
All of Austria 

Number of households surveyed...... 7,304 1,737 2,547 807 2,213 
Total household expenditures. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

FOS ccc ccccccdvvcesedvesncsvcncege 33.7 37.6 30.8 31.7 37.2 
Housing. ..ccccccccccccccccccccvcece 6.0 5.3 6.3 6.5 5.7 
Fuel and Light.......ccccccsccceces 5.3 4.8 4.4 5.5 7.5 
Household furnishings.......-+e+e+- 9.9 11.2 10.3 7.9 9.2 
Clothing, footwear, linens, etc. 2/ 13.7 14.2 14.0 13.6 12.8 
Other expenditures.......ececeeeeee 31.4 26.9 34.2 34.8 27.6 
WIE. occ kdasccnodeneeecseogu eas 1.8 2.5 1.7 1.6 1.5 
Personal care and health......... 4.2 3.1 4.2 5.3 4.5 
Education and recreation......... 7.8 6.5 8.7 8.1 6.7 
Private vehicle......csccccceeees 8.1 7.3 10.4 9.2 3.3 
Public transportation.....-e.esees 1.7 1.7 1.8 1.3 2.0 
Not specified....cccccccccccccess 7.8 5.8 7.4 9.3 9.6 

~ Vienna 

Number of households surveyed...... 2,227 507 707 244 769 
Total household expenditures. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Ws is onsnsnvecesdcssdoesonenesen 4 32.7 35.3 30.7 28.6 36.3 
Housing......essee- o0nsecenseees eve 6.4 5.3 6.0 9.4 6.1 
Fuel and Light.......sceccccccceces 4.8 4.2 4.1 4.2 6.8 
Household furnishings.....-..e+ee+- 9.9 i1.6 9.2 8.3 10.4 
Clothing, footwear, linens, etc. 2/ 13.9 13.9 14.6 14.7 12.3 
Other expenditures.........e.eeeeee 32.3 29.7 35.4 34.8 28.1 
TOURROG 00:0 ccccccccccvescoseccecse 1.7 2.4 1.7 1.4 1.5 
Personal care and health......... 4.3 3.1 4.6 5.3 4.4 
Education and recreation......... 8.1 7.8 9.6 8.1 6.0 
Private vehicle........... cobsage 723 7.4 9.1 8.4 4.1 
Public transportation.........e0- 2.3 2.3 2.5 1.3 2.4 
Not specified...csccccccccccccces 8.4 6.7 7.9 10.3 9.7 

Austria excluding Vienna 

Number of households surveyed...... 5,077 1,230 1,840 563 1,444 
Total household expenditures. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
FOOd..sccccccccccccccccscescerccces 34.2 38.5 30.9 33.1 37.8 
HOUBLNG 0s cin'ciccis's a dé vicseweccsecc¥ecae 5.8 5.3 6.4 5.2 5.5 
Fuel and Light .cccoccccvcccccccsves 5.5 5.1 4.4 6.2 7.8 
Household furnishings.......-.e+ee+ 9.9 11.1 10.7 7.7 8.5 
Clothing, footwear, linens, etc. 2/ 13.7 14.3 13.8 13.1 13.0 
Other expenditures........e-eeeeeee 30.9 25.7 33.8 34.7 27.4 
FORSCH. oc cccccccecsccevcvcewees 1.8 2.5 1.7 1.6 1.5 
Personal care and health......... 4.1 3.2 4.1 5.3 4.6 
Education and recreation......... 7.6 6.0 8.4 8.1 7.0 
Private vehicle... ..cccccsecsceee 8.4 7.3 10.9 9.5 3.0 
Public transportation............ 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.8 
Not specified...ceccccccccscvdese 7.5 5.3 7.2 8.8 9.5 





1/ Includes recipients of social security. 
2/ Includes personal equipment and cleaning. 
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Source: StatistischeNachrichten (Vienna, Osterrei- 
chischen Statistischen Zentralamt) May 1965, pp. 221- 
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INDEX OF 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


January to December 1966 





Collective Bargaining 


Argentina. Wage guidepost ignored. July 7-8. 
European Economic Community. Wage discrimina- 
tion because of sex still exists in the EEC. 
Feb 1-3. 
South Viet-Nam. Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 
Sweden. Acceptance of mediation commission's 
proposed labor peace. July 2-3. 
Turkey : 
Industrial earnings rise between 1960 and 
1965. Sept 6-7. 
Law of 1963 sharply increases collective 
agreements. Dec 7-8. 
United Kingdom. Department of Economic Affairs: 
A self-appraisal. Mar 7. 
Zambia. Two-year wage agreement negotiated in 
copper mining. May 14-15. 


Consumer Expenditures 





Austria. Percent distribution of family con- 
sumption expenditures, by type of household, 
all Austria and Vienna, 1964 (TABLE). Dec 22. 

Bulgaria. Per capitamoney income rises. Dec 7. 

Canada. Average weekly family food expendi- 
tures in seven cities, families with incomes 
of $3,000-$7,500, by income group and city, 
1962 (TABLE). Feb 26. 

Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). 
Average monthly urban family income and ex- 
penditure, by item and type of household, 
1964-65 (TABLE). Nov 28. 

Japan: 

Average monthly income and expenditures of 
nonfarm households, 1955 and 1964 (TABLE). 
Jan 26. 

Indexes of consumer (living) expenditures 
in constant yen, 1955 and 1964 (TABLE). 
Jan 26. 

Sweden. Average annual household consumption 
expenditures, by status of household head, 
1958 (TABLE). May 26. 

United Kingdom. Percent distribution of average 
weekly family expenditures, 1958-60, 1960-63 
by weekly household income, and 1964 (TABLE). 
Apr 22-23. 

Venezuela: 

Average monthly family expenditures for 
food, beverages, and tobacco in _ three 
cities, 1962 (TABLE). Sept 22. 

Average monthly family income and expendi- 
ture, by area, 1962 (TABLE). Sept 21. 


Economic Conditions and Policy 





France. A study committee on income policy 
established. Aug 14-15. 


Guatemala. Workers' bank created. Feb 5-6. 
India: 
Government softens 
Aug 18-19. 
Labor's reaction to devaluation. Nov 3. 
Japan. Employment expansion slowed down in 
1965. Oct 9. 
Latin America. Second Labor Ministers' con- 
ference held. Aug 19-20. 
United Kingdom: 
Department of Economic Affairs: A self- 
appraisal. Mar 7. 
Novel device initiated to redeploy labor. 
July 3-4. 
Productivity agreements referred to Prices 
and Incomes Board. Dec 5-6. 
U.S.S.R. The economic reform and its labor 
aspects. June 1-9. 
Western Europe. Governments reduce employment 
in uneconomic coal mines. Nov 1. 


devaluation impact. 


Employment Offices and Agencies 





China, Republic of. Labor developments in Tai- 
wan. Dec 1-3. 


Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force 


Algeria. Preliminary census data on population 
and employment released. Nov 4. 
Austria: 

Average weekly paid hours and average hourly 
earnings of industrial wage workers, 
Vienna, by sex and skill level, September 
of 1958-64 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

Employment in mining and manufacturing ex- 
tablishments by sex, class of worker, and 
industry group, 1960-65 and March 1966 
(TABLE). Dec 18-19. 

Employment of wage and salary workers, by 
industry group, August 1 of selected 
years, 1955-64 (TABLE). Dec 18. 

Employment status of the population, by sex, 
March 21, 1961 (TABLE). Dec 17. 

Labor force participation rates, by age and 
sex, March 21, 1961 (TABLE). Dec 17. 

Potential wage and salary workers labor 
force and unemployment rates, by sex, 
1963-66 (TABLE). Dec 19. 

Canada: 

Canada strengthens manpower programs. Mar 
3-6. 

Civilian employed persons, by industry 
group, annual and quarterly averages, 
1965 (TABLE). Feb 18. 

Civilian jabor force participation rates, 
by age and sex, 1963 and projected 1970 
(TABLE). Feb 19. 
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Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force--Con. 





Canada--Con. 

Employees on nonagricultural payrolls, by 
industry group and Province, 1964 (TABLE). 
Feb 20. 

Employment status of the civilian labor 
force, 1965, by months (TABLE). Feb 18. 

Employment status of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population, by region, 1955 
and 1965 (TABLE). Feb. 19. 

Employment status of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population, by sex, 1955 and 
1960-65 (TABLE). Feb 17. 

Quarterly unemployment rates, by occupa- 
tional group, 1964-65 (TABLE). Feb 20. 

Chile. Employment in Santiago improved in the 
year March 1965-66. Nov 7-8. 

China, Republic of. Labor developments in Tai- 
wan. Dec 1-3. 

Denmark. Real income and employment increased. 
Oct 5-6. 

European Economic Community: 

EEC social policy in 1965 reviewed. June 
10-11. 

Employment situation of women is improving. 
July 1-2. 

Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin): 

Employment status of the labor force, class 
of worker, andmajor industry group, April 
1964 and May 1965 (TABLE). Nov 18. 

Employment status of the labor force, class 
of worker, andmajor industry group, 1957 
and 1962-65 (TABLE). Nov 18. 

Foreign workers in employment, by type of 
worker and country of origin, June 30, 
1966 (TABLE). Nov 22. 

Labor force participation rates, by age, 
sex, andmarital status, May 1965 (TABLE). 
Nov 19. 

Registered unemployed and unfilled job va- 
cancies, by sex, 1964-July 1966 (TABLE). 
Nov 21. 

Great Britain. [Revised statistics] Employ- 
ment status of the labor force, by sex, 1950, 
1955, 1957, 1960, and 1964-65. Aug 22. 

Ireland: 

Average total employment, 1963, and employ- 
ment, earnings, and hours of wage workers, 
October 1963, by industry (TABLE). Apr 
28-29. 

Employment status of the labor force, and 
employment by major industry group, se- 
lected years, 1951-64 (TABLE). Apr 25. 

Employment status of the labor force, and 
persons with a job, by class of worker 
and sex, April 1961 (TABLE). Apr 26. 

Labor force by occupational group and sex, 
April 1961 (TABLE). Apr 27. 

Persons with a job by industry group and 
sex, April 1961 (TABLE). Apr 27. 

Population, labor force, and labor force 
participation rates, by age and sex, 
April 1961 (TABLE). Apr 26. 





Total employment and average earnings and 
hours of wage workers, June 1965 (TABLE). 
Apr 30. 

Israel. Government encourages employment of 
women. June 12-13. 

Japan: 

Employed persons: Occupational group § and 
sex, 1955 and 1964 (TABLE). Jan 18. 

Employed persons: Sex, class of worker, 
and average weekly hours worked, by in- 
dustry group, 1955 and 1964 (TABLE). 
Jan 17. 

Employment expansion slowed down in 1965. 
Oct 9. 

Employment in private nonagricultural estab- 
lishments, by type of worker, size of 
establishment, and industry group, July 
1, 1963 (TABLE). Jan 20. 

Employment status of the population, 1955, 
1960-64, and July of 1964-65 (TABLE). 
Jan 16. 

Labor force participation rates, by age and 
sex, 1964 (TABLE). Jan 17. 

Persons usually with a job, by sex and type 
of industry, and employed persons by 
class of worker, type of employment and 
work desires, March 1964 (TABLE). Jan 19. 

Regular workers in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments: Average monthly days _ and 
hours worked, by size of establishment 
and industry group, 1964 (TABLE). Jan 21. 

Lebanon. Employment of foreign workers in hotel 
jobs limited. Nov 3-4. 

Mexico: 

Average monthly employment, earnings, and 
man-hours in twenty-nine manufacturing 
industries, 1964 (TABLE). July 23. 

Employed persons with income from work, 
by level of education and average monthly 
income from work, 1964-65 (TABLE). July 
22. 

Employment status of the population, and 
labor force by industry division, region, 
and State, 1960 (TABLE). July 20. 

Employment status of the population, by sex, 
1950 and 1960 (TABLE). July 18. 

Labor force, by major industry group and 
class of worker, 1960 (TABLE). July 19. 

Labor force, by occupational group and sex, 
1960 and 1964-65 (TABLE). July 21. 

Labor force participation rates, by age and 
sex, 1960 (TABLE). July 19. 

Morocco. Population control commissions cre- 
ated. Nov 4. 

Netherlands: 

Average hourly and weekly earnings of pro- 
duction and related workers, by industry 
and sex, 1962-65 (TABLE). Mar 24. 

Belgian and Dutch nationals working across 
the frontier, 1955 and 1969-64 (TABLE). 
Mar 22. 

Economically active population, by industry, 

class of worker, and sex, May 31, 1960 

(TABLE). Mar 19-20. 
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Employment in industrial establishments of 
10 employees or more, by industry and 
type of worker, 1963-64 (TABLE). Mar 21. 

Employment status of the population, se- 
lected years, 1960-61 (TABLE). Mar 18. 

Number of foreign wage and salary workers 
working in the Netherlands, by nation- 
ality, selected periods, 1955-65 (TABLE) . 
Mar 22. 

Registered manpower reserve and unfilled 
vacancies, selected years, 1950-64 and 
September 1965 (TABLE). Mar 21. 

Scandinavia. Working women surveyed. Nov 1-3. 

Singapore. Work permit law becomes effective. 
Apr 10. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 

Sweden: 

Employed foreign workers, selected periods, 
1962-66 (TABLE). May 22. 

Emp loyed persons and wage and salary workers, 
by occupational group, May of 1962-65 
(TABLE). May 20. 

Employed persons, by type of industry and 
class of worker, May of 1962-65 (TABLE). 
May 20. 

Emplcyment in mining and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, by industry group and type 
of worker, 1962 (TABLE). May 23. 

Employment of wage workers in mining and 
manufacturing establishments, by industry 
group and type of worker, 1962 (TABLE). 
May 23. 

Employment of wage workers in mining and 
manufacturing establishments, by industry 
group, 1960-63, and percent change, Decen- 
ber of 1963-65 (TABLE). May 23. 

Employment status of the population and em- 
ployment by major industry group, by sex, 
1962-65 (TABLE). May 18-19. 

Labor force participation rates, by age 
group, sex, and marital status, November 
of 1961 and 1965 (TABLE). May 19. 

Registered unemployed persons and persons 
employed in relief work, 1962-January 
1966 (TABLE). May 22. 

Taiwan: 

Civilian employed persons, by major industry 
group, October 1963, July and October 
1964, and July 1965 (TABLE). June 25. 

Civilian employed persons, by occupational 
group, October 1963, July and October 
1964, and July 1965 (TABLE). June 26. 

Civilian employed persons, by sex, class 
of worker, and type of industry, July 
1965 (TABLE). June 25. 

Civilian labor force and civilian labor 
force participation rates, by age and 
sex, July 1965 (TABLE). June 24. 

Civilian population and labor force, by 
educational level and sex, July 1965 
(TABLE). June 24, 

Employment status of the civilian popu- 
lation and employed persons by major 
industry group, selected years, 1950-64 
(TABLE). June 22. 


Employment status of the civilian popu- 
lation, by sex, October 1963-July 1965 
(TABLE). June 23. 

Nonagricultural establishments: Employ- 
ment, by type of worker and industry group, 
end of 1963 (TABLE). June 27. 

Tunisia. Aspects of social development in 1966 
reviewed. Dec 8-10. 

Turkey. Population growth rate declines in the 
1960's. Apr 8-10. 

United Kingdom. Novel device initiated to re- 
deploy labor. July 3-4. 

United Kingdom and Great Britain: 

Civilian wage and salary workers (employed 
and unemployed), by industry group, 1964- 
65 (TABLE). Apr 16. 

Employment status of the labor force and 
civilian employment by major industry 
group, 1964-65 (TABLE). Apr 15. [See un- 
der Great Britain, this section] 

Venezuela: 

Civilian employed persons, by major industry 
group and sex, 1950 and 1961 (TABLE). 
Sept 16. 

Civilian employed persons, by occupational 
group and sex, 1950 and 1961 (TABLE). 
Sept 16. 

Employment status of the population, by 
sex, 1950 and 1961 (TABLE). Sept 15. 

Labor force and labor force participation 
rates, by age and sex, 1961 (TABLE). 
Sept 17. 

Nonagricultural establishments: employment 
index, 1964 and 1965, and average monthly 
earnings for wage and salary workers, 
1964, by industry group (TABLE). Sept 18. 

West Berlin. Policy suggestions to reduce the 
labor shortage. Feb 4. 

Western Europe. Governments reduce employment 
in uneconomic coal mines. Nov 1. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 





Austria. Average weekly paid hours and average 
hourly earnings of industrial wage workers, 
Vienna, by sex and skill level, September of 
1958-64 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

Canada. Average weekly paid hours, average 
weekly wages, and average hourly earnings of 
wage workers on nonagricultural payrolls, by 
industry, 1954, 1964, and September 1965 
(TABLE). Feb 22. 

Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin): 

Average weekly hours worked and paid hours 
of wage workers, by sex, 1962-April 1966 
(TABLE). Nov 22. 

Average weekly paid hours of wage workers, 
by industry and sex, 1963-65 (TABLE). 
Nov 23. 

Hours worked by civilian employed persons 
in primary jobs and all jobs, byclass of 
worker and major industry group, May 1965. 
Nov 20. 

Ireland: 

Average total employment, 1963, and employ- 
ment, earnings, and hours of wage workers, 
October 1963, by industry (TABLE). Apr 
28-29. 
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Hours of Work and Overtime--Con. 





Ireland--Con. 

Total employment and average earnings and 
hours of wage workers, June 1965 (TABLE). 
Apr 30. 

Japan: 

Employed persons at work: Hours worked dur- 
ing survey week, by type of industry and 
class of worker, 1964 (TABLE). Jan 18. 

Employed persons: Sex, class of worker, 
and average weekly hours worked, by in- 
dustry group, 1955 and 1964 (TABLE). 
Jan 17. 

Regular workers in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments: Average monthly days and 
hours worked, by size of establishment 
and industry group, 1964 (TABLE). Jan 21. 

Mexico. Average weekly hours worked and average 
hourly wages of wage workers in selected manu- 
facturing, construction, and transportation 
industries, six industrial districts, October 
1963 (TABLE). July 24. 

Netherlands: 

Average hourly and weekly earnings of pro- 
duction and related workers, by industry 
and sex, 1962-65 (TABLE). Mar 24. 

Average weekly hours of work of production 
and related workers, by industry and sex, 
1960-65 (TABLE). Mar 23. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 

Sweden: 

Acceptance of mediation commission's pro- 
posed labor peace. July 2-3. 

Total and average hours worked by employed 
persons during the survey week, by sex 
and marital status, class of worker, and 
industry group, selected periods, 1962-65 
(TABLE). May 21. 

Switzerland. Integrated labor code becomes 
effective. Apr 7-8. 

Taiwan: 

Hours worked during the survey week by 
civilian employed persons at work, by 
sex and major industry group, October 
1964 and January, April, July 1965 (TABLE). 
June 26. 

Nonagricultural establishments: Average 
monthly days and average daily hours worked 
by adult workers, by industry group, 1956, 
1960, and 1964 (TABLE). June 28. 

United Kingdom: 

Average weekly earnings and average weekly 
hours worked, manual workers, by sex and 
type of industry, 1963-65 (TABLE). Apr 
18. 

Average weekly hours worked and average 
hourly earnings, adult manual workers, 
by sex and industry group, April and 
October 1965 (TABLE). Apr 19. 


Industrial Accidents and Injuries 





China, Republic of. Labor developments in Tai- 
wan. Dec 1-3. 








* Labor Administration 





Australia. Technological change section estab- 
lished in labor department. Nov 5. 
Canada: 
Canada strengthens manpower programs. Mar 
3-6. 
Department of manpower and immigration 
established. Oct 4-5. 
Latin America: 
Second Labor Ministers' conference held. 
Aug 19-20. 
Technical assistance center for Labor Minis- 
tries created. July 7. 
Philippines. Social security benefits raised 
and system improved. Nov 6-7. 
South Korea. Labor legislation in the Republic 
of Korea. Jan 1-6. 
South Viet-Nam: 
Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 
Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 


Labor Laws 


Argentina. 1958 law of professional associa- 
tions implemented. July 8-9. 
Australia. Dockworkers' unions receive set- 
back under 1964 legislation. Mar 8-10. 
Canada: 
Canada upgrates training status. Sept 4-5. 
Pickets found guilty of illegal procedures. 
Aug 14. 
Congo (Kinshasa). New wage legislation an- 
nounced. Sept 7-8. 
France. Plant committees made more effective. 
Sept 5. 
Guatemala: 
New labor provisions contained in the con- 
stitution. Aug 20. 
Workers' bank created. Feb 5. 
Italy: 
Additional self-employed workers covered 
by social security. Dec 5. 
New law improves job security. Dec 4-5. 
Lebanon. Employment of foreign workers in hotel 
jobs limited. Nov 3-4. 
Mozambique. New law regulates working con- 
ditions of domestic servants. Oct 6-7. 
Scandinavia. Working women: surveyed. Nov 1-3. 
Singapore. Union restrictions added to trade 
union law. Nov 7. 
South Korea. Labor legislation. Jan 1-6. 
South Viet-Nam: 
Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 
Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 
Spain. Antistrike legislation modified. Apr7. 
Switzerland. Integrated labor code becomes 
effective. Apr 7-8. 
Syria. First economic crimes law inArab world 
issued. Aug 19. 
Thailand. New labordisputes legislation. July 
6-7. 
United Arab Republic. Law enacted to increase 
production. Dec 8. 
United Kingdom. Novel device initiated to de- 
ploy labor. July 3-4. 
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Uruguay. Hiring practices for portworkers re- 
organized. Jan 10-11. 
U.S.S.R.: 
Collective farmers receive guaranteed money 
wages. Aug 17-18. 
The economic reform and its labor aspects. 
June 1-9. 
Western Europe. Provisions regarding public 
interest disputes in selected countries. 


Apr 1-4. 


Labor-Management Relations 





France. Plant committees made more effective. 
Sept 5. 

Japan. Progress in labor-management relations 
in the public sector. Jan 7-9. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 

Spain. Views on syndicate organization ex- 
changed in the press. June 11-12. 


Labor Mobility 





Canada. Canada strengthens manpower programs. 
Mar 3-6. 

China, Mainland. Use of system of rotating 
workers expanded. June 13-14. 

European Economic Community : 

EEC countries facilitate free movement of 
labor. Oct 3-4. 

EEC social policy in 1965 reviewed. June 
10-11. 

Employment situation of women is improving. 
July 1-2. 

Germany, Federal Republic of: 

Employers and Government appraise foreign 
labor. Aug 15-16. 

Foreign workers [Turks] devise novel invest- 
meut plan. Sept 4. 

Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). 
Foreign workers in employment, by type of 
worker and country of origin, June 30, 1966 
(TABLE). Nov 22. 

Israel. Occupational changes of immigrants 
analyzed. Mar 8. 

Italy. Emigration increased in 1965. Aug 17. 

Latin America. Emigration of high-level per- 
sonnel increases. Sept 8-10. 

Malaysia. Workers encouraged to migrate to 
Sabah. Nov 6. 

Netherlands: 

Belgian and Dutch nationals working across 
the frontier, 1955 and 1960-64 (TABLE). 
Mar 22. 

Number of foreign wage and salary workers 
working in the Netherlands, by nation- 
ality, selected periods, 1955-65 (TABLE). 
Mar 22. 

Portugal. Concern about emigration increases. 
June 11. 

Sweden. Employed foreign workers, selected 
periods, 1962-66 (TABLE). May 22. 

Turkey. Foreign workers [in West Germany] de- 
vise novel investment plan. Sept 4. 

West Berlin. Policy suggestions to reduce the 
labor shortage. Feb 4. 


Labor Productivity 


Australia. Technological change section estab- 
lished in labor department. Nov 5. 

Austria. Indexes of output per employed wage 
and salary worker and per wage worker man-hour 
in mining and manufacturing, 1958 and 1960 to 
second quarter 1966 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

Canada. Indexes of output per person employed 
and per man-hour and of unit many-year and 
unit man-hour requirements, commercial non- 
agricultural industries, 1947-63 (TABLE). 
Feb 24. Revised indexes (TABLE). Dec 29-30. 

Chile. Development loans announced. Jan 9-10. 

Germany (Federal Republic). Index of output 
per man-hour worked inmining and manufactur- 
ing industries, by all employed persons and 
wage workers, 1961 and 1963-65 (TABLE). Nov 26. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 

United Arab Republic. Law enacted to increase 
production. Dec 8. 

United Kingdom: 

Indexes of output per person employed in 
selected industries and per man-hour 
worked in manufacturing, 1963-64 and 
September 1965 (TABLE). Apr 18. 

Prime Minister pleads for union support in 
productivity campaign. July 4. 

Productivity agreements referred to Prices 
and Incomes Board. Dec 5-6. 

Uruguay. Hiring practices for portworkers re- 
organized. Jan 10-11. 

U.S.S.R. The economic reform and its labor 
aspects. June 1-9. 

Western Europe. Governments reduce employment 
in uneconomic coal mines. Nov l. 


Pensions 


France. French distribution system of pen- 
sion payments. Mar 1-2. 

Italy. Additional self-employed workers cov- 
ered by social security. Dec 5. 


Prices 


Austria. Consumer price indexes for average- 
size and four-person urban wage or salary 
worker households, 1959-July 1966 (TABLE). 
Dec 21. 

Brazil. Wage developments, 1964-66. Sept 1-3. 

Canada. Consumer price index, 1963-64 and 
December of 1964-65 (TABLE). Feb 25. 

Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin). 
Consumer price index for four-person, medium 
income, urban wage and salary worker house- 
holds, 1963-July 1966 (TABLE). Nov 27. 

India: 

Government softens devaluation impact. Aug 
18-19. 

Labor's reaction to devaluation. Nov 3. 

International: 

Quarterly revisions to U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad 
(excluding quarters). Jan 11-12; Apr 31- 
32; July 25-26. 
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Prices--Con. 


International--Con. 

U.S. Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad (excluding quarters). Oct 
17-22. 

Ireland. Consumer price index, mid-August of 
1955 and of 1960-65 (TABLE). Apr 31. 

Japan. Consumer price indexes, all cities and 
Tokyo, 1955, 1963, 1964, and August 1965 
(TABLE). Jan 25. 

Mexico: 

Cost-of-living index for junior executives 
published for 1965. Feb 7. 

Mexico City working class cost-of-living 
index, 1953-65 (TABLE). July 25. 

Netherlands. Cost-of-living index for wage and 
salary worker families, 1960-64 and October 
1965 (TABLE). Mar 26. 

Sweden. Consumer price index, 1955 and 1960- 
65 (TABLE). May 26. 

Taiwan: 

Consumer price index, major cities, 1960- 
65 (TABLE). June 30. 

Cost-of-living index for workers' families, 
1960-64 (TABLE). June 30. 

Tunisia. Aspects of social development in 1966 
reviewed. Dec 8-10. 

United Kingdom. Index of retail prices, 1964- 
65 (TABLE). Apr 21. 

Venezuela. Caracas cost-of-living index, 1960- 
1964 and June of 1964-65 (TABLE). Sept 20. 


Settlement of Disputes 





New Zealand. Compulsory conciliation and ar- 
bitration. May 9-12. 

Singapore. Union restrictions added to trade 
union law. Nov 7. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 

Spain. Antistrike legislation modified. Apr 7. 

Thailand. New labordisputes legislation. July 
6-7. 

United Kingdom. Railroad strike averted. May 
14. 

Western Europe. Provisions regarding public in- 
terest disputes in selected countries, Apr 1-4. 


Social Security 





China, Republic of. Labor developments in Tai- 
wan. Dec 1-3. 
Congo (Kinshasa). New wage legislation an- 
nounced. Sept 7-8. 
France. Health insurance for self-employed 
inaugurated. Oct 6. 
Guatemala. New labor provisions contained in 
the constitution. Aug 20. 
Italy: 
Additional self-employed workers covered by 
social security. Dec 5. 
Increased significance of the wage equaliza- 
tion fund. Feb 3-4. 
Latin America. Second Labor Ministers' Con- 
ference held. Aug 19-20. 
Philippines. Social security benefits raised 
and system improved. Nov 6-7. 
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Supplemental Benefits 





Australia. Female civil servants obtain new 
benefits. Dec ll. 

Chile. Wages and fringe benefits for steel 
and copper workers compared. Mar 10-11. 

Guatemala. New labor provisions contained in 
the constitution. Aug 20. 

Italy. New lawimproves job security. Dec 4-5. 

Japan: 

Private nonagricultural establishments with 
30 or more regular workers: Average 
monthly cost of welfare benefits per reg- 
ular worker, by type of benefit and size 
of establishment, all industries and manu- 
facturing, November 1963-October 1964 
(TABLE). Jan 24. 

Regular workers in private nonagricultural 
establishments with 30 or more workers: 
Composition of monthly contract cash 
earnings, by type of worker in manufac- 
turing and size of employment for all in- 
dustries and manufacturing, September 
1964 (TABLE). Jan 23. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 
U.S.S.R. Significant soviet wage and other 
labor data for 1965. Apr 4-6. 


Trade Unions 


Argentina. 1958 law of professional associa- 
tions implemented. July 8-9. 

Australia. Dockworkers' unions receive set- 
back under 1965 legislation. Mar 8-10. 

Canada. Union membership, 1962-64 (TABLE). 
Feb 25. 

China, Communist. Structure of labor organi- 
zation. Oct 1-2. 

Cuba. Labor Congress reorganizes trade unions 
and outlines goals. Dec 11-13. 

Germany, Federal Republic of. German federa- 
tion of unions holds seventh congress. Aug 15. 

India. Labor's reaction todevaluation. Nov 3. 

Nepal. Labor organization structure changed. 
Sept 6. 

New Zealand. Compulsory conciliation and arbi- 
tration. May 9-12. 

South Viet-Nam: 

Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 
Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 

Sweden. Membership in major trade union feder- 
ations, 1963-64 (TABLE). May 25. 

United Kingdom. Prime Minister pleads forunion 
support in productivity campaign. July 4. 
U.S.S.R. The economic reform and its. labor 

aspects. June 1-9. 
Zambia. Zambia congress of trade unions estab- 
lished. May 15. 


Training and Education 





Canada: 
Canada strengthens manpower programs. Mar 
3-6. 

Canada upgrades training status. Sept 4-5. 
Chile. Development loans announced. Jan 9-10. 
China, Republic of. Labor developments in Tai- 

wan. Dec 1-3. 





Ec 


Eu 


Ge 


Lé 





Ecuador. Middle-level manpower training pro- 
gram devised. Dec 13. 

European Economic Community: 

EEC countries facilitate free movement of 
labor. Oct 3-4. 

EEC social policy in 1965 reviewed. June 
10-11. 

Germany , Federal Republic of. Technological up- 
grading included in Government training pro- 
gram. May 13-14. 

Great Britain. Occupational group of all manu- 
facturing employees and employees being 
trained, by industry group, May 1965 (TABLE). 
Apr 17. 

Latin America: 

Company practices in training managers. 
Aug 12-13. 

Technical assistance center for labor Minis- 
tries created. July 7. 

Mexico. Developing future executives in Mexico. 
July 10. 

South Viet-Nam. Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 

Taiwan. Civilian population and labor force, by 
educational level and sex, July 1965 (TABLE). 
June 24. 

Tunisia. Aspects of social development in 1966 
reviewed. Dec 8-10. 

Uganda. Fishery training expanded. Oct 7. 

United Arab Republic. Educational changes geared 
to economic development. July 4-6. 

United Kingdom. Private training programs show 
slow progress. Mar 7-8. 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefits 





Italy: 
Extension of unemployment benefits enacted. 
July 2. 
Increased significance of the wage equali- 
zation fund. Feb 3-4. 
Japan-Ryukyus. Unemployment benefits extended 
to Ryukyuan returnees. Dec 1l. 


Vacations, Holidays, and Leave 





Australia. Administrative problems relating to 
long-service leave. Jan 7. 

Mozambique. New law regulates working. con- 
ditions of domestic servants. Oct 6-7. 

Switzerland. Integrated labor code becomes 
effective. Apr 7-8. 

United Kingdom. Time off with pay. May 6-9. 


Wages and Earnings 





Argentina: 
Wage guidepost ignored. July 7-8. 
Wages and salaries by occupation and in- 
dustry. May 105. 

Australia. CCAC award raises basic wages. 
Nov 5. 

Austria. Average monthly gross earnings of 
wage and salary workers inmining and manufac- 
turing establishments, 1959-65 and July of 
1965-66 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

Brazil. Wage developments, 1964-66. Sept 1-3. 

Bulgaria. Per capita money income rises. Dec 
7. 


Canada: 

All Canada index of employees on nonagricul- 
tural payrolls and average weekly wages 
and salaries, by industry, 1964, and re- 
gion, September 1965 (TABLE). Feb 21. 

Average wage and salary rates for selected 
occupations in six cities, October l, 
1963 (TABLE). Feb 23. 

Average weekly paid hours, average weekly 
wages, and average hourly earnings of 
wage workers on nonagricultural payrolls, 
by industry, 1954, 1964, and September 
1965 (TABLE). Feb 22. 

Index of average weekly wages in manu- 
facturing in current and 1949 dollars, 
1957, 1963-64, and September of 1964-65, 
(TABLE). Feb 25. 

Chile. Wages and fringe benefits for steel 
and copper workers compared. Mar 10-11. 

China, Republic of. Labor developments in Tai- 
wan. Dec 1-3. 

Congo (Kinshasa). New wage legislation an- 
nounced. Sept 7-8. 

Denmark. Real income and employment increased. 
Oct 5-6. 

European Economic Community. Wage discrimina- 
tion because of sex still exists in the EEC. 
Feb 1-3. 

France. A study committee on income policy 
established. Aug 14-15. 

Germany (Federal Republic plus West Berlin): 

Average hourly gross earnings of wage work- 
ers, by industry and sex, 1963-65 (TABLE). 
Nov 24, 

Average monthly gross earnings of salaried 
workers, by industry, sex, and type of 
worker, January and April 1966 (TABLE). 
Nov 25. 

Average monthly urban family income and ex- 
penditure, by item and type of household, 
1964-65 (TABLE). Nov 28. 

Hong Kong. Government salaries increased. Oct 
7-8. 

Iran. Khuzistan pay rates reported for spring 
1966. Sept 5-6. 

Ireland: 

Average total employment, 1963, and employ- 
ment, earnings, and hours of wage workers, 
October 1963, by industry (TABLE). Apr 
28-29. 

Total employment and average earnings and 
hours of wage workers, June 1965 (TABLE). 
Apr 30. 

Italy. Automatic wage increase affects many 
workers. Aug 17. 

Japan: 

Average monthly income and expenditures of 
nonfarm households, 1955 and 1964 (TABLE). 
Jan 26. 

Regular workers in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments: Average monthly gross cash 
earnings, by size of establishment, type 
of earnings, and industry group, 1964 
(TABLE). Jan 22. 
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Wages and Earnings--Con. 


Japan--Con. 

Regular workers in private nonagricultural 
establishments with 30 or more workers: 
Composition of monthly contract cash earn- 
ings, by type of worker in manufacturing 
and size of employment for all industries 
and manufacturing, September 1964 (TABLE). 
Jan 23. 

Mexico: 

Average monthly employment, earnings, and 
man-hours in twenty-nine manufacturing 
industries, 1964 (TABLE). July 23. 

Average weekly hours worked and average 
hourly wages of wage workers in selected 
manufacturing, construction, and trans- 
portation industries, six industrial dis- 
tricts, October 1963 (TABLE). July 24. 

Employed persons, by occupational group and 
average monthly income fromwork, 1964-65 
(TABLE). July 22. 

Families and employed persons with income 
from work, by average monthly income 
from work, 1964-65 (TABLE). July 21. 

Netherlands. Compensation of all employees, 
by industry group, selected years, 1950-64 
(TABLE). Mar 25. 

Peru. Minimum wages increased in 1965. Feb7-8. 

Scandinavia. Working women surveyed. Nov 1-3. 

South Viet-Nam: 

Labor conditions. Aug 1-4. 

Labor legislation. Aug 4-11. 

Sweden: 

Acceptance of mediation commission's pro- 
posed labor peace. July 2-3. 

Average hourly base pay and gross earnings 
of adult wage workers in mining and 
manufacturing, by sex and industry group, 
1962-64 (TABLE). May 24. 

Average monthly salaries of adult technical 
and clerical personnel in mining and 
manufacturing by occupation and sex, 1955 
and 1969-64 (TABLE). May 25. 

Taiwan. Nonagricultural establishments: Aver- 
age daily earnings of adult workers, by sex, 
skill level, and industry group, 1964, and 
indexes of nominal and real earnings, 1960, 
1963, and 1964 (TABLE). June 29. 

Tunisia. Aspects of social development in 1966 
reviewed. Dec 8-10. 

Turkey. Industrial earnings rise between 1960 
and 1965. Sept 6-7. 

United Kingdom: 

Average weekly earnings and average weekly 
hours worked, manual workers, by sex and 
type of industry, 1963-65 (TABLE). Apr 18. 

Average weekly earnings, male manual workers 
ages 21 and over, by region and industry 
group, October 1965 (TABLE). Apr 20. 

Average weekly earnings of administrative, 
technical, and clerical employees, by 
sex and industry group, October of 1959, 
1964, and 1965 (TABLE). Apr 21. 

Average weekly hours worked and average 
hoirly earnings, adult manual workers, 


by sex and industry group, April and 
October 1965 (TABLE). Apr 19. 
U.S.S.R.? 
Collective farmers receive guaranteed money 
wages. Aug 17-18. 
Significant soviet wage 
data for 1965. Apr 4-6. 
Venezuela: 
Average monthly family income and expen- 
diture, by area, 1962 (TABLE). Sept 21. 
Contract base wage and salary rates for 
selected occupations in seven manufactur- 
ing industries, June 1965 (TABLE). Sept 
19. 
Families by level of monthly income, Decem- 
ber 1962 (TABLE). Sept 20. 
Nonagricultural establishments: Employment 
index, 1964 and 1965, and average monthly 
earnings for wage and salary workers, 
1964, by industry group (TABLE). Sept 18. 
Zambia: 
Two-year wage agreement negotiated in copper 
mining. May 14-15. 
Wage-fixing bodies for Africans abolished. 
May 15. 


and other labor 


Women Workers 


Australia. Female civil servants obtain new 
benefits. Dec 11. 
European Economic Community : 
Employment situation of women is improving. 
July 1-2. 

Wage discrimination because of sex 
exists in the EEC. Feb 1-3. 
Israel. Government encourages employment of 

women. June 12-13. 
Scandinavia. Working women surveyed. Nov 1-3. 


still 


Work Stoppages 
Australia. Dockworkers' unions receive set- 
back under 1965 legislation. Mar 8-10. 
Canada: 
Pickets found guilty of illegal procedures. 
Aug 14. 
Work stoppages, 1962-64 (TABLE). Feb 25. 
Spain. Antistrike legislation modified. Apr7. 
Turkey. Law of 1963 sharply increases collec- 
tive agreements. Dec 7-8, 

Western Europe. Provisions 
interest disputes in selected 
Apr 1-4. 


regarding public 
countries. 


Working Conditions ae 





New lawimproves job security. Dec 4-5. 
New law regulates working condi- 


Italy. 
Mozambique. 
tions of domestic servants. Oct 6-7. 


Uruguay. Hiring practices for portworkers re- 
organized. Jan 10-11. 

U.S.S.R. The economic reform and its 
aspects. June 1-9. 


labor 


Workmen's Compensation 





Mozambique. New law regulates working con- 
ditions of domestic servants. Oct 6-7. 








